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I HAVE read with interest the various criticisms and reviews of our 
new Infantry Drill Regulations which have been published from time 
to time, but have felt that they were, as a rule, confined to comments 
on details, which are really of very little importance in deciding or 
estimating the value and adaptability of them to our military policy, 
and their practical utility on the battle-field, upon which they must 
stand or fall. 

We do not expect to execute a technical “about face” under fire. 
Whether the guides are at a “right shoulder” or a “carry” will make 
but little difference after the zone of effective artillery fire is reached. 
There is no necessity for quarreling over the number of exercises in 
setting-up drill, or for feeling badly at the curtailment of the manual, 
as long as sufficient movements remain to properly instruct the soldier 
in the use of his weapon on the field, so that it may become a powerful 
offensive machine rather than a burdensome stick. We are living in a 
utilitarian age, in which form for form’s sake has largely disappeared, 
and military men are rapidly arriving at the conclusion that they must 
take step with the procession, and leave behind antiquated forms and 
obsolete movements no longer useful on the battle-field, which is the 
Mecca towards which every soldier must turn his eyes morning, noon, 
and night, and pray that when the test shall come he will receive the 
blessed words, “ Well done.” The changes in the School of the Soldier, 
School of the Company, School of ~ Battalion, and of the Regiment 
Vor, X. N. S.—No. 1. 
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do not introduce any new principles or cause any change in our system 
as a whole. Many of us are disappointed that they were not more 
curtailed, and such movements as “On right into line,” “Companies 
break from the right to march to the left,” “ Formations into line by 
two movements,” and many others omitted, for they are essentially 
parade-ground movements. For the battalion we need the following 
formations: Line, line of platoon-columns, with close or extended in- 
tervals; columns of fours, platoons, and companies, with column of 
masses, all to be faced in any direction, and we should be able to pass 
from any one of these formations to any other by the shortest route and 
in the quickest possible time. These movements and formations will 
give a battalion all the mobility necessary on the battle-field. 
Regimental drill is essentially a field-officer’s drill, and the move- 
ments executed by the regiment, from the time the column of march 
is abandoned until the battalions are assigned their places and duties 
in the line of battle, will certainly not exceed three or four of the most 
simple ones. “ In Germany the regiment fights, it does not manceuvre,” 
and the long, cumbersome system of drill as laid down in our manual 
is omitted from theirs. While about half of the movements prescribed 
could be omitted without impairing the efficiency of the regiment on 
the field, their presence is not a fatal error, as the colonels will have 
the option of selecting such as they desire to use, and in the future, as 
in the past, the result will depend upon the skill and training of those 
in command. We now come to a more serious phase of the question, 
What is our position so far as battle tactics are concerned? We have 
adopted a system based on an organization very different to ours, and 
we have not yet been able to secure legal authority to bring the system 
and the organization into that complete harmony which is desirable 
in so complex a machine. This difficulty is partially overcome, but 
enough remains to cause friction. The system from which ours was 
taken was devised for companies of two hundred and fifty men, large 
enough to be practically as well as theoretically “units of combat,” 
and to be allowed the independence of action to which their extent of 
front and their actual power in the fighting line entitle them. Does 
any one claim that a company of one hundred men (on paper), reduced 
to sixty effectives by sickness, absentees, and details, can actually be a 
true “unit of combat,” and that the captain of this little band, occu- 
pying not over forty-five yards of the front of battle, should be allowed 
to control its advance, its re-enforcement, and its fire? The danger 
would be reduced to a minimum if the company commanders were 
trained and experienced men, prepared to act in harmony ; but, on the 
contrary, we will have company commanders without either experience 
or training, and the errors may be expected to reach the maximum 
under any system. It sounds well to say “that the spirit of modern 
infantry tactics is decentralization, with increased individuality and re- 
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-sponsibility.” With our volunteer troops, who will fight our battles, 
we will have to combat “ decentralization and individuality” from the 
day of enlistment. We must tighten the grip of the higher com- 
manders, where alone we may expect to find efficiency at the outset. 
The power or right to assume the initiative should only be given to 
those in whom we have a right to expect sufficient knowledge and 
experience to use it properly. 

“Tt is true, the initiative is a question full of dangers; it is a 
double-edged sword ; it is not the liberty to act as each may desire ; it 
should exist only in the application of the prescribed rules; construed 
in this way, it demands well-instructed and ‘intelligent officers. In fact, 
if a captain engages his company badly on the field of battle, the major 
will be obliged to intervene with part of his reserve to repair the fault 
committed ; he no longer has freedom of action, the free disposition of 
his reserve. Moreover, the battalion reserves having been employed 
to repair faults, the colonel is obliged to intervene, in turn, and use his 
battalion of the second line to replace the battalion reserves which 
ought to have been used in the chain.” (“Etude sur la Tactique de 
V’Infanterie.”) This admonition seems particularly applicable to us. 
Should we give our untrained company officers more power than here- 
tofore, and consequently more opportunities to do mischief, or must we 
curtail the exercise of harmful individuality and place the power in 
the hands of the higher commanders? 

Under our present organization the battalion must be at the same 
time the tactical unit and the unit of combat, for it will rarely reach 
over two hundred and fifty effectives, which can readily be controlled by 
the major, who should always regulate the re-enforcement, and the 
advance of the line and specify the kind of fire. A railroad company 
would not dare to put the throttle of the engine of a passenger-train 
in the hands of a man whose sole training had been in the profession 
of law, yet when war comes upon us we will, find many of our com- 
panies in the hands of lawyers, doctors, business men,—men of courage 
and of ability in their own professions, but perfectly at sea in the com- 
plexity of a modern battle, and with the most patriotic motives capable 
of doing an untold amount of mischief under the new idea of “ in- 
creased individuality.” In other words, have we not completely over- 
looked the American volunteer, his method of fighting, his lack of 
training, etc., by adopting a system of battle tactics prepared ‘for 
armies of five hundred thousand men, in which every man has had at 
least three years with the colors, and every officer has had years of 
theoretical instruction with many months of field practice? Any 
system of tactics can in time be acquired by professional soldiers and a 
regular army. With us the regular soldier cuts but little figure in 
war. We have not enough even for the nucleus of a modern army. 
Why adopt an involved, intricate system of drill for an army which 
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when war comes must be raised in a month, and be ready to fight 
in a few weeks after war is declared? We, of all people, demand 
absolute simplicity and definitely prescribed rules of action for all 
grades. 

Is the squad adapted to our situation. and our national character- 
istics in war? There is a growing belief that it is not. It is most 
excellent for France, Germany, etc.,—for any country with long periods 
for training and selecting squad leaders. Under our system, as recently 
adopted, the squad leader is a great deal more important on the battle- 
field than the sergeant, and we must have one for each set of fours. 
He must be the leader and controller of his squad. In ranks and on 
the firing-line he is one of them. He eats, sleeps, marches, in fact, 
lives with them, and is consequently on the same plane with them. 
Respect and obedience can only be maintained through his superior 
personality and evident fitness for command made manifest in action 
or by deeds elsewhere. As members of the firing-line, squad leaders 
will suffer the same percentage of casualties as the privates, but the 
“officers and sergeants will give their attention to preserving the in- 
tegrity of the squads. They appoint new leaders to replace those dis- 
abled, organize new squads when necessary, and see that every man is 
placed in a squad” (par. 502). How much of this is possible after 
shrapnel fire begins to be annoying? After all, it is, as the French 
would say, “in the air.” It is purely theoretical, and has never been 
tested in war under modern conditions. The company officers and 
sergeants will be decidedly “green” men, and if they give intelligent 
attention to the greater phases of the combat they will do well, and 
they will care very little what squads the men are in so long as they 
are firing at the enemy ; besides, re-enforcement will soon mix com- 
panies, battalions, and possibly regiments in the same line, and the 
squad as a unit will cease to exist. 

Is there any probability that we will have trained squad leaders 
for our next war? National Guard officers complain that the text is 
too general and not sufficiently detailed and specific for men who have 
but little time to devote to the study of the important principles of 
modern infantry action. The whole story of the battalion in action 
on the offensive, from its deployment up to victory and pursuit, or to 
defeat and retreat, is contained in forty-two small lines. Of course it 
is general, for it was devised for use in an army of professional soldiers, 
in which officers and men are intended to have some freedom of action ; 
but that freedom is justified because they have been trained to exercise 
it in time of peace, and to have their errors sharply criticised by watch- 
ful superiors. What is the use in telling a major just out of his law- 
office that “the major forms the battalion and disposes his troops so as 
to secure the position and to pursue the enemy if ordered,” or, “the 
major must be able to direct the action and secure the increasing 
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power of the successive efforts’? Whole volumes have been written 
on each of these quotations, and just how this latter injunction can be 
carried out in future is one of the perplexing questions of the day 
among professionals, 

Three things are of vital importance on the battle-field : 

1. The method of re-enforcing the firing-line. 

2. How the advance shall be made. 

3. How the final assault is to be conducted. 

We have had but little experience in the past to aid us in arriving 
at definite conclusions as to the best methods to be adopted in future 
contests. The French have changed their views several times since 
1870, and, if the discussions which reach us through their military 
periodicals are good criterions, they are far from unanimous in the belief 
that the final and satisfactory solution has been obtained. 

Two methods of re-enforcing the firing-line have been advocated : 

1. The group method, which contemplates throwing the supports 
into vacancies in the line caused by casualties or by the flank move- 
ments of the men, either accidental or ordered, or by prolonging the 
line by placing the re-enforcements in the flanks. 2. The method by 
“doubling,” in which the re-enforcements are thrown directly forward 
into the spaces between the skirmishers. The object of re-enforcing a 
firing-line is, first, to replace the killed and wounded ; secondly, to in- 
crease its density and fire-power ; and, thirdly, to sustain the morale of 
the men by effective assistance from the rear, and to give the line an 
impetus (propulseur) which will carry it forward with renewed spirit 
and strength up to the final stage. It is difficult to tell which our text 
regards as the most important. In paragraph 575 it enjoins the group 
method “when practicable,” and in 587 makes it compulsory by direct- 
ing, “ During this portion of the advance, the firing-line will close 
upon its centre, in order to make space for the supports to come up on 
the outer flanks.” For some reason the words “to avoid mixing of 
units,” which occur just after “advance” in the French text, were 
omitted. They contain the solution to the adoption of this method 
of re-enforcement by the French,—viz., desire to avoid mixing units. 
In paragraph 575 we find “the method by doubling should be used 
only when the emergency demands a prompt re-enforcement above 
all considerations.” Von Scherff says, “It is no longer possible 
for skirmishers within effective range of the enemy, and in face of 
the breech-loader, to take ground to a flank or to diminish their 
intervals without suffering fearful loss; hence nothing is left for a 
re-enforcement coming up from the rear but to double itself up with 
the skirmishers.” 

Shrapnel fire will be effective at three thousand five hundred yards, 
and small-arm fire at greater ranges than those recognized in our text. 
Major Heusch, professor in the Military School at Brussels, says, “As 
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to intercalating the propulseur by opening intervals, such a proceeding 
absolutely theoretical must be renounced.” “The re-enforcement by 
‘doubling’ seems to us the only practical one. In the ‘ battalion in 
regiment,’ in fact, there is no room to re-enforce by prolongation, since 
the front of combat of each battalion is limited.” It seems to me that 
the method of re-enforcement by prolongation or by intercalating 
groups is vicious, and is simply a concession to the old fear “ of mixing 
units.” It fails utterly in giving any impetus to the line. In fact, 
parts of the line engrossed in the action may not know that they have 
received any re-enforcements, and the flanks of neighboring battalions 
will often be overlapped and their fire masked. 

What is gained by deploying a thin line over the entire front only 
to close it in by the flank to re-enforce it? 

The text says, “Marching by the flank under fire should be 
avoided.” “Under fire” admits of great latitude in interpretation. 
Taken in its literal signification, it would annul the prescribed method 
of re-enforcement after the zone of effective shrapnel fire is reached. 
Now, as to the method of advancing, military men agree pretty gener- 
ally that it must be by “rushes,” but in what strength and over what 
distance? We may start with the quotation, “That an advance by 
alternate squads or sections of a few men never has been and never will 
be executed under fire.” Hohenlohe, Letter XII., says, “Still more 
unpractical was the attempt to divide the entire line into several equal 
parts, to number them from one of the wings, and direct the odd and 
even sections to advance alternately by rushes, thus forming an advance 
en échiquier. In this case the centre sections, advancing in swarms, 
are gradually masked to such an extent by their comrades on both 
sides that their field of fire is narrowed till they can do little or nothing. 
On this account I never permitted dividing a line into more than two 
parts for the purpose of instruction in advancing by rushes.” This 
able and experienced soldier thus condemns the method of advancing 
by alternate squads and sections, and for very excellent reasons. 
There are other reasons for condemning it: First, men in dangerous 
places naturally crowd together; as a consequence, in these squads 
they get so arranged in depth that one shot from the enemy will kill 
two men. Secondly, it is almost impossible for these squads to keep 
their proper direction, and at the same time perfectly unmask the 
firing-line. Third, an advance of this kind does not have the power or 
the moral strength which a continuous line with the same number of 
rifles would have, and consequently does not impress the enemy with 
its power. The volleys from the disconnected sections which are firing 
are not either as effective or as impressive as good, strong, simultaneous 
volleys from a connected line; and the effect of fire from the rear 
through the intervals will certainly not be pleasant to the men in 
advance. : 
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The Belgian rule prescribes bounds by the entire company (two 
hundred and twenty-five men), but permits bounds by platoon (half- | 
company) when the company is acting alone. The French “carry the 
march forward by bounds of from eighty to one hundred metres, 
executed by all the chain. They cover the distance between six hun- 
dred and four hundred metres in two or three bounds. The sections of 
the support serve as propulseurs for each bound.” (“Tactique d’Au- 
jourd’hui.”) With our small companies the section will rarely be 
stronger than fifteen men. 

If the entire company is on the firing-line it ought to advance as a 
unit. If battalions are on the firing-line they ought to go by wings. 
Now, as to the distance to be gained in a single rush. In the school 
of the company, in extended order, “about thirty yards” is prescribed. 
“The rushes should not, as a rule, exceed fifty yards.” . . . “In this 
manner he should advance to about two hundred yards from the enemy, 
and nearer if the character of the ground permit.” It is difficult to 
fix the distance to be gained at each bound in open ground. Fifty 
yards is the minimum distance I can find specified in any foreign regu- 
lations, and many of them say that we must push on rapidly even by 
distances of seventy-five and one hundred yards. In covered ground 

"we must advance from cover to cover, whether the distance be great or 
small, We.are sure of one thing,—namely, if advances are attempted 
over open ground up to the final assault, the one most essential thing 
will be celerity. If we accept thirty yards as the distance, then each 
part of the line must advance, lie down, get up, and move on again 
ten times to cover the space between the six-hundred-yard and the 
three-hundred-yard limit. Is it possible to make any but the most 
courageous men go through the nervous strain of getting up off of the 
ground into the rain of shot ten times in three hundred yards? 

General Sheridan spoke of the great number of skulkers he saw at 
Gravelotte among well-disciplined troops. They did not run, but, 
having found shelter in a ditch or behind a hummock, they could not 
get their courage up to the point of leaving it when the signal for the 
advance was given. The closer they got to the enemy the more diffi- 
cult it became. Is it advisable to subject men to the nervous strain of 
going through this operation every thirty yards from the time fire is 
opened up to the stage of rapid fire? If the American volunteer has 
a rifle that will carry effectively up to three thousand yards, he is 
going to begin using it at or before he reaches the one-thousand-yard 
line. Fire discipline will be unknown in the early part of our next 
struggle. Why make such a great concession to the fear of winding 
the men by longer rushes? ‘It is a good deal better to have a man 
a little winded, but with his nerves in good shape, than to have him 
comparatively fresh physically, but his nerves so wrecked that he don’t 
know whether he is putting four cartridges in his rifle or one, or 
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whether his next move will be forward or backward. Men do not 
always run from cowardice. Frequently their nervous organization 
gives way. Some men ran at Gettysburg, but as soon as they got into 
a safe place and got calm they returned to the line and fought hero- 
ically. With smokeless powders the nervous strain will be very 
great. If we decide to make an attack across open ground, we 
must do it quickly; hesitation, delay, will be fatal. Thirty-yard 
rushes will not succeed; we must go up to seventy-five yards, pos- 
sibly a hundred. 

One other point occurs to my mind just here. The text says, 
“The extension completed, there should be-in the line of skirmishers 
an interval of about fifteen paces between the companies, which they 
should preserve during the advance.” I am aware that the Board 
diminished the distance prescribed in the French regulations; but 
is there any necessity for an interval, and will it be kept in action? 
If it should accidentally disappear at any stage of the advance, 
would any one attempt to compel the flank movements necessary to 
restore it? 

In a battalion of four companies the intervals would require a 
space of forty-five paces to be left unmanned, equivalent to about fifty 
rifles or more at the final stage. Taking the total effectives of the 
battalion to be two hundred and fifty, we thus voluntarily deprive 
ourselves of an additional one-fifth increase in fire-power at a period 
when this power must decide the issue of the attack. General Lewal 
says that if the fight is not won when the rapid fire is completed it 
is lost. Whether that be true or not, one thing is certain,—viz., 
during the advance from six hundred yards to the final stage we must 
bring into action every rifle that can be effectively used; and these 
vacant spaces, arising from a concession to the same old fear of mixing 
units, and the increased importance of the company (of two hundred 
and fifty men) are unnecessary and harmful. I do not believe that 
much attention will be devoted to keeping them, either by officers or 
men. 

The Assault.—W hat is the condition of affairs at this period? We 
have a line in loose order, composed of different companies and bat- 
talions, without much cohesion, and of a density at least equal to that 
of single rank in close order. 

The emotion of the soldier is at its height. The officers will have 
but little control. All will know that the critical stage is reached, and 
but two things are possible,—either to “commend their souls to God 
and charge home,” or to retire as fast as they can. A little experience 
will show them that the latter will be more dangerous than the former. 
The most courageous will make the start, and the others will follow at 
varying distances, depending upon their speed and their desire to be in 
front. 
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We now come to the following rule: “If the rapid fire does not 
shake the enemy, the remainder of the battalion reserve is quickly 
brought up and another rush made, followed by the rapid fire”’ Un- © 
less the enemy is actually fleeing, how can we tell whether he is shaken 
or not? Does any one actually believe that two rapid-fire stages are 
possible inside of the two-hundred or three-hundred-yard limit? Cer- 
tainly not in open ground. How is this disordered line, composed of 
troops from many different units, with the officers in many cases un- 
known to the men in front of them, going to be halted? The noise 
from the enemy’s guns will be very great, and the difficulty of making 
any commands heard and understood at this epoch will be very great. 
It will certainly be impossible to hold troops within one hundred or 
two hundred yards of the enemy’s line, in open ground, even for the 
few minutes required to pass through a second rapid-fire stage, and I 
do not believe that we will ever see two rapid-fire actions successfully 
executed in battle. The casualties at close ranges, with the field un- 
obscured by smoke, will be very great. Many men of experience 
think that advances over open ground must be abandoned. Others, 
‘with a show of reason, maintain that they will always be possible with 
courageous, well-disciplined troops. Brackenbury thinks that the in- 
trenching-tool will assist us out of this perplexing situation, and we 
find all shades of opinion on this very vital point. All agree that the 
only hope of success lies in celerity and determination. If the enemy 
decides to hold his ground, and the assault as prescribed in the text 
fails, what will be the next move? No provision is made for a second 
shock to follow closely on the heels of the first. A tack may be 
driven by a single blow; a nail can only be driven by a “ succession 
of efforts.” Why not have a second line, in close order in single 
rank, prepared to move up rapidly during the advance of the first line, 
and ready to give a second and deciding shock, and thus turn a doubt- 
ful result into a victory? The regulations simply offer the following 
suggestion: “The last of the reserve in rear of the point at which the 
main effort is to be made is held in readiness to re-enforce the line. 
The battalion in the second line of the regiment draws nearer, so as to 
replace the battalion reserve if necessary, and take part in the charge.” 
How and when does it take part in the charge? The vagueness of the 
paragraph undoubtedly authorizes the colonel to interpret it as he may 
see fit. Meckel says, “The impulse in the attack by bayonet must 
generally come from the rear, from the fractions in closed ranks, The 
chain will rarely preserve sufficient power to give the assault by itself.” 
In another place he adds, “A good formation for attack is that in 
which the waves of the assault succeed each other without interrup- 
tion, each more impetuous than the previous one.” If Meckel is 
right, then we are entirely wrong, for we have made no provision for 
such an attack, 
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Skobeleff succeeded at Plevna with his waves of attack (thin lines 
pushed rapidly forward), and against positions not properly prepared 
by artillery fire. 

At this stage we will want our single-rank formation restored. It 
will be much more valuable under modern conditions than it was 
when Upton incorporated it in his work. We must keep our ranks 
closed as long as possible, and instead of offering up two victims to 
the long range and flat trajectory of the modern rifle, let us present 
but one at a time. The lines in rear add no power to the fighting-line 
except as they are thrown into it; consequently it is useless to double 
their density. Single-rank formations are especially useful with our 
small companies. 

The paragraphs relating to the final stages of the action are by no 
means as clear and explicit as they should be. Let us examine them 
a little. “As soon as the position has been carried, the firing-line 
advances until it has found a position favorable for firing upon the 
enemy.” . . . “The first opportunity is taken to assemble the com- 
panies on the captured position. The major forms his battalion and 
disposes his troops so as to secure the position, and to pursue the enemy 
if ordered.” These last instructions undoubtedly negative the first 
one. The “ first opportunity” for assembling will be at the instant the 
works have been abandoned by the enemy and he is in flight. The 
major must then, in accordance with the text, “ form his battalion and 
dispose his troops so as to seeure the position.” This will take some 
time with troops as imperfectly disciplined as ours will be in the next 
struggle. Having assembled the battalion, it will be too late to form 
a firing-line to “advance until it has found a position favorable for 
firing upon the enemy,” for if the enemy has used his legs as he un- 
doubtedly will use them, he is already on the road to safety. From 
the study of a French officer I gather the following to be his idea of 
the spirit of their regulations on this point,—viz., “As soon as the 
position is captured, the companies of the firing-line (not the battalion) 
are rapidly re-formed. They then advance to the rear of the works, 
or to a fayorable position for firing upon the retreating enemy, and fire 
volleys rapidly until they cease to be efficacious, when the companies 
retire behind the reserves, which enter upon the real pursuit in battle 
formation when directed to do so.” It seems to me that these instruc- 
tions are specific and consistent throughout, and fully emphasize the 
distinction between the pursuit by fire and the real pursuit in battle 
formation. 

We, of all people, most need carefully detailed and unambiguous 
regulations ; furthermore, they should be as short and as simple as 
possible to be consistent with our military policy or lack of military 
policy. We cannot afford to adopt outright the system of a great 
military power without modifying it to suit the well-known character- 
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istics of the American volunteer and the needs of a hastily organized, 
poorly drilled and disciplined army. Don’t waste so much time 
in discussing trifling details, which will not be worth a moment’s 
thought after the first hostile shot is fired. Our language is exten- 
sive, and yet we no sooner get out a book of regulations than it is 
followed by an equally large volume of “decisions” upon disputed 
or obscure points, many of them trivial. This is partly due to the 
fact that our officers have much leisure-time, and to a mistaken 
idea that a man’s professional ability is indicated by his skill in 
discovering errors in the drill regulations not observed by his com- 
panions. It is also due to the fact that the officers who get up 
our drill regulations are not accustomed to compiling text-books, 
and do not fully appreciate the necessity for exact and unambiguous 
language. 

After the war of 1870 the desire to “avoid losses” presided at the 
councils of tacticians, and the bugbear of “mixing units” acted as chief 
adviser. They are still powerful advocates, but the idea of “ success 
at almost any cost” has come to the front and must remain as the 
guiding spirit of our actions if we hope to win. 

One of the principles upon which the German fire-regulations are 
based is as follows: “To obtain a moral and material superiority do 
not hesitate, when on the offensive, about the necessary expenditure of 
men, and get close enough to the enemy to be able to rapidly inflict on 
him the amount of loss required to break down his resistance.” 
(Mayne.) 

We expect greater losses in the next war in one hour, for instance, 
than have been felt in past wars in the same time. We must conse- 
quently reduce the time; and when the preparation for the assault has 
been completed we must advance rapidly, in thin lines, “waves of 
assault” well in hand, pushed forward with determination. It will not 
do to destroy their momentum and élan, and consume their nervous 
energy by useless halts every thirty yards. The firing-line must be 
made stronger at the first moment of forming in extended order. The 
second and third lines should be formed in single rank in echelon at 
greater distances, and as the firing-line approaches the rapid-fire stage 
they must come up rapidly, and one or both be prepared to re-enforce 
and follow this line in its advance to the assault to give the “ succes- 
sive efforts” necessary to success. If the firing-line is strong enough 
to carry the position, certainly nothing is lost by the presence of a 
second line fifty yards in rear; if the firing-line is not strong enough, 
what a Godsend the second blow will be, delivered by a line in good 
order and led by its own officers ! 

We are to have another year for trial. Let us concentrate upon 
the vital issues, which I consider are as follows: __ 

1. Is the squad suited to our situation and military policy ? 
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2. Why not weed out battalion ard regimental drills in the whole- 
some, fearless manner in which the manual drill was weeded out ? 

3. We need less generalization and vagueness in the extended- 
order drill to bring it within the clear comprehension of the novices 
who must use it when war comes. 

4, An abandonment of the system of re-enforcement by “ pro- 
longation,” save in exceptional cases when no other method is possible. 

5. The abandonment of rushes by alternate “sections,” which is 
certainly the worst possible method of advancing. 

6. More rapid progress must be made. Fifty yards should be 
the minimum distance on open ground, and advances of seventy-five 
and one hundred yards should be permitted. 

7. It is useless to prescribe two rapid-fire stages. I have yet to 
find the officer who believes they will be possible. 

8. We must make more definite arrangements for the “increasing 
intensity of the effort,” about which the text speaks so confidently, but 
fails to specify clearly how it is to be accomplished. 

9. Remember the American volunteer. He is going to do our 
fighting when the time comes, At present he is busy amassing wealth 
and adding to the general prosperity of our country. He has no time 
to devote to the study of battle-tactics, and to evolve the details of a 
complicated system from a lot of condensed general principles as sup- 
plied to a thoroughly trained body of officers in a Continental army. 
His training period will be measured in weeks. He will fight just as 
he fought from ’61 to ’65. 

10. Give us back our single rank. We can use it very effec- 
tively with our little companies, both in peace and in war. “ Increased: 
individuality” and discipline are strange mates. They are naturally 
antagonistic, and their warmest friends view their union with many 
misgivings. Both cannot be successfully cultivated in green levies at 
the same time. We had great quantities of “individuality” in ’61. 
We tried to exchange some of it for discipline, but the exchange was 
only partially effected after years of hard fighting and many hard 
blows. The French and the Germans may hope to cultivate individu- 
ality after strong discipline has been acquired. In adopting their 
system in toto for an army as yet unorganized, and, when organized, 
without any discipline worthy of the name, reflection upon the proba- 
bilities of our committing a grave error would force us to conclude 
that they were very great indeed; and when we reflect, further, that 
the French have changed their views on vital points at least five times 
since 1870, any remaining doubts as to the advisability of our adopting 
their present regulations for an army composed of crude volunteers of 
the American pattern are swept away. 

Is it wise for us to adopt a system only suited to a standing army ? 
We have no regular army, practically, or at least will soon cease to 
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have one after a few sessions of Congress as disastrous as the last. Our 
system should be founded on the needs of the National Guard and the 
United States Volunteers; for if we fight in the next ten years they. 
will form our armies; and if we do not fight in the next decennial, 
any system adopted now will have become obsolete. The new year of 
probation given us should not be consumed in hunting “ decisions” 
(which one trained officer is about as capable of making as another), 
but in calmly considering what we must do to win on the field, not 
with imaginary armies highly disciplined and trained, but with such 
as our present military policy is sure to organize. 


JAMEs S, PETTIT, 
Captain First U. 8. Infantry. 
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THE LESSONS OF THE NAVAL REVIEW. 


It is a firm belief of Christian people that in some future time “the 
lion and the lamb shall lie down together, and a little child shall lead 
them.” With no great parade, the United States government in 1892 
invited thé nations of the earth to send ships of war to our shores, to 
assist us in celebrating the discovery of this continent four hundred 
years ago, and also to join in a peaceful procession and display in honor 
of the greatest progress and prosperity that has ever been seen on this 
planet. 

The response to the invitation was a graceful and grateful tribute 
to our warm-hearted hospitality, and the wonderful scene of great ships — 
of war of many nations fraternally joining in warm and impulsive 
efforts to be kind and sympathetic to each other, to render broad and 
distinguished honors to the flags and uniforms represented, and, above 
all, the continuous feeling of those “touches of nature which make the 
whole world kin,” present a display at once touching and grand, the 
like of which has never before been seen. 

It is, and should be, a proud satisfaction to the people of the United 
States that we have been foremost in promoting the arts of peace, rather 
than those of war. So great has been the increase of our wealth and 
prosperity that for nearly thirty years we have shut our eyes to the 
possibility of war. Other nations have earnestly and anxiously 
strained every nerve to provide the means to ward off belligerent and 
aggressive attacks, and it is a sad sight to see the material energies of 
Europe exhausted in the efforts to maintain the nations as great armed 
camps. Our industry has provided these nations with the necessaries 
of life. Our inventors have given them some of the best ordnance 
and other warlike material. Our shores have extended hospitable 
shelter and welcome to their surplus populations, The efforts of our 
statesmen have tended to and made popular the methods of peaceful 
arbitration rather than war. And so we have gone on, increasing our 
wealth, influence, and prosperity, until we are among the foremost in 
many respects, and incomparably the first in natural and material 
ad vantages. 

At last it became evident that we were great but defenseless. Our 
immense wealth would be an easy prey to any unscrupulous diplomatic 
buceaneer who had a strong fleet to enforce his claims. Certain little 
clouds of menacing diplomacy, no larger than a man’s hand, began to 
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show on the political horizon, while an ominous display of teeth and 
a few angry growls showed us, to our dismay, that we were helpless. 
The nation was aroused. Plants were established and ships built. 
Wisely were they conceived and constructed, and it may be said to-day 
that no one of our naval constructions has been a failure. 

It is impossible to properly entertain others without the means of 
entertaining. We could not invite ships here unless we had ships to 
meet thera, but it has so turned out that our neat, compact, yet swift 
and powerful little fieet made a pleasant yet modest showing to our 
guests, while our accomplished officers and gallant crews have won all 
hearts by their hearty hospitality, their warm and impulsive greetings, 
and their generous speeding of the parting guests. 

It seems to me that the recent past months have preached great 
lessons of “ Peace on earth and good will to men.” Starving Russians, 
in dreadful misery and distress, received from the great hearts of 
charitable Americans ship-loads of food. Generous Russians of high 
rank devoted their time and fortunes to carry these blessed gifts to the 
distant villages in such dire distress. It was loving work. To hear 
Captain Sargent tell the story would bring tears to every generous eye. 
From far-distant America the loving arms of divine charity reached 
out and deposited its gifts, rich with loving, Christ-like pity and 
mercy, where grim necessity called for them. The great Russian heart 
was touched. The “one touch of nature” again appealed to that 
loving-kindness which so strangely exists between the most absolute 
monarchy and the land of most perfect personal freedom ; and so the 
great White Czar has sent his fleet here bearing loving presents of 
remembrance and affection. 

Her gracious Majesty of Great Britain sent a generous contingent 
of her North American fleet to do honor to our pacific festivities. 
Her gallant officers were received with open arms by fleet and people. 
Corporations and municipal bodies vied with each other in extending 
to all a hearty hospitality. In all the festivities the national greeting 
was supplemented by societies and people, and the two great English- 
speaking nations fraternized as never before; and these scenes have 
done more to obliterate the ancient eabigouiinn which was the result of 
former animosities and combats than the passage of all the years has 
done. It was well that the “loving cup” should pass before the part- 
ing. God grant that it may always be filled with the generous wine of 
perpetual peace between the two sister nations, and never hold the 
flaming and threatening draught of menacing war. 

As all the nations have contributed to make up our populations, so 
the contingents from France, Germany, Italy, Holland, Spain, Brazil, 
Argentina, all brought stately greetings from the Old World to the 
New, from the South to the North, making many hearts beat faster as 
they displayed the proud ensigns of the fatherland to those who had 
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found homes here, and granting the great pleasure to them all .. 
pressing that moiety of the home land which international law has 
granted to the decks of a ship of war. 

Meeting in Hampton Roads, this grand but loving and peaceful 
fieet proceeded in stately procession to the national mercantile metrop- 
olis. The distinguished and hearty courtesy of Admiral Gherardi, 
with his glistening white fleet, escorted the visitors. In happy amity 
the great ships moved to their appointed places off the city, and pre- 
sented a scene of international comity and good will such as the world 
has never seen before. Reviewed and received by the President of the 
United States, the spectacle was grand and inspiring. 

Probably the greatest of all the spectacles was the landing and 
marching of armed men of different nationalities through the streets 
of New York, where an enthusiastic and hospitable populace cheered 
until they were hoarse their amiable and delighted visitors. 

It is probable that millions of the citizens of this land saw and 
visited these foreign ships of war. Very many never saw a war-ship 
before. Profoundly ignorant of the necessity that exists for these 
costly structures, a great and impressive object-lesson was presented by 
the naval review. With their own eyes people could see and appre- 
ciate what a modern man-of-war is. Armies may be gathered in a 
short space of time. Soldiers can be enlisted, armed, and made avail- 
able with great expedition, but the creation of great ships of war is a 
work requiring time, genius of the highest order, and great expense. 
When they are needed they must be ready. Without them a maritime 
nation is helpless. Until the millennium comes they are necessary. 
With them war can be made and great results be secured, but better and 
higher objects are more frequently attained when by a show of force 
they prevent war and all its miseries, succor the helpless and distressed, 
rescue the perishing, make life secure upon the high seas, and assist in 
perfecting those beneficent policies which tend to the elevation and 
security of mankind over all the earth. 

It is well that the closing years of this, the greatest century in all 
the world’s progress, should be graced by such an inspiring, happy, and 
fraternal scene as has been presented here. It has shown us a higher 
phase of humanity than seems apparent upon the surface of ordinary 
international association. It has sent to every corner of the globe the 
story of the comity and friendship of the great republic for all mankind. 
It has brought the seamen of many nations into loving companionship, 
and has formed lasting ties and friendships among them, and, in so far 
as the spread of universal brotherhood, national comity and respect, close 
and friendly association can do, has made all the world nearer of kin 
and warmer of heart. 


C. H. RockwE tt, 
Commander U.S.N. 








THE TRUTH OF HISTORY. 


History is the written methodical statement of important events, 
their causes and effects; a record of what exists or has existed ; a true 
story in distinction from a romance. 

There is much so-called history that is not truth, and therefore not 
- history. 

Not long before General Grant was advised of the cancerous 
nature of the disease which ended his life at Mount MacGregor, New 
York, July 23, 1885, twenty-two days after he had completed the greater 
of all his victories by dedicating his personal memoirs “to the Amer- 
ican soldier and sailor,” and signing the dedication at New York City, 
May 23, 1885,—the preface being signed at Mount MacGregor, July 
1, 1885,—he gave me one morning by appointment, at his residence 
in New York, an hour of his time. 

Without a thought of the heroic struggle in which he was soon to 
engage to complete the work before the “spectral beck’ning finger” 
should draw him over the river, he said to me, “A truthful history of 
our civil war will not be written until its participants have passed 
away, and not then unless they who were engaged in it write of what 
they saw and part of which they were, their memories being refreshed 
and substantiated by the official records of the Union and Confederate 
armies in process of publication, the papers to be accessible to the 
historian of the future.” 

There was and is among those who did not know the general an 
impression that he was always the silent man. To me one of the 
many evidences of his greatness was his silence when he felt the neces- 
sity ; but when with those in whom he had confidence, and upon sub- 
jects the discussion of which would not be detrimental to the public 
service, he was a delightful conversationalist. I first became aware of 
this in December, 1868, at army head-quarters, just before tendering 
my resignation as an officer of the army, where, after handing me a 
cigar, he talked more than an hour about military affairs in Arizona. 

The last time he was at the Arlington Hotel in Washington, one 
Saturday evening, accompanied by Major Vernon, who had served with 
me as quartermaster when I was an adjutant of the Fourteenth In- 
fantry, I called upon the general and Mrs. Grant, and the message 
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was conveyed to those sending cards, “Sorry, but unable to see any 
one to-night.” The general was told something of the way in which 
the enthusiasm had been created that brought his name before the 
Chicago Convention as a candidate for the nomination of the Repub- 
lican party a third time, which he had not before known. 

In 1888 I had written an account of the battle of Cedar Creek, 
Virginia, and believed it more accurate than any previous publication, 
as I had consulted Brevet Major-General H. G. Wright, who com- 
manded in Sheridan’s absence, corps commanders, and other officers 
along the lines, as well as sergeants, corporals, and privates ; and the 
official records had not been omitted. A prominent journal which 
counts subscribers by hundreds of thousands was to publish, and had 
furnished proofs which were to be mailed for return next day, Monday, 
the forms locked, and the matter at once stereotyped. Desiring to 
submit the paper to General Sheridan, upon arrival at his residence I 
was ushered into his library. When he came in and was told what 
was desired, he seated me in his office-chair at his table-desk, and him- 
self in a library-chair at the northeast corner of the same, his elbows 
upon the table, his chin and cheeks between his hands, and told me to 
“ fire away.” 

In reading I frequently glanced at him through my right optic, 
and noticed the rosy flush disappearing from his face. When the 
reading ended, he said, “It is all a damned lie, Mills!” to which 
was answered, “It is history, general!” The general responded, 
“ Don’t you know that history lies like hell?” I knew the general 
sometimes let go a swear-word without appearing to realize it, but 
was nevertheless embarrassed. Recovering my equilibrium, I quietly 
answered, “General, I do, and have been astounded at the so-called 
history of affairs in which I participated. Will you kindly give 
me your version of the battle, that I may correctly state mine?” 
He replied, “Do you think I am going to give you my thunder?” 
In astonishment I asked, “ What do you mean, general?” “ Mills,” 
said he, “I tell you in confidence, I have been urged to write my 
memoirs, and am doing so. When published, if you read them you 
will have my version of Cedar Creek.” Included in the writing was 
the story of “Sheridan’s Ride” from Winchester, “telling that the 
battle was on once more, and Sheridan twenty miles away.” He had 
before given me an account of the affair from the time he was first 
awakened in his room at the hotel in Winchester, about six o’clock in 
the morning of October 19, 1864, including the memorable ride to the 
army, the condition in which he found it, what he did in the way of 
reformation, and a word-painting of the magnificent victory which 
followed. He did not appear to remember that, nor was it referred to. 
He took his own way to suppress me, and succeeded without a word 
being said by either of us to imply we understood one another. He 
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was therefore assured the paper would not be printed. Some time 
afterwards I recited the story to his publishers, and have a letter from | 
them saying it was as nearly like his as two men so differently consti- 
tuted would write. 

Sheridan was a modest man. I was to escort him to a Grand 
Army camp-fire in Masonic Temple at the national capital. There 
were present and spoke Generals Grant, Sherman, Logan, Hawley, 
—who, as usual, sang a song,—and a little army of prominent soldiers. 
A carriage had been ordered for the purpose, when I was advised he 
had gone to Fort Monroe. 

In answer to a communication, he telegraphed upon the day of 
the affair, “ Please cause my regrets to be expressed for unexpected 
detention.” 

He had heard that “ Sheridan’s Ride” was to be recited. He knew 
the enthusiasm it would create,—the more if he were present,—and 
did not wish to detract from the other generals, nor did he wish 
any one to think he was responsible for or submissive to it. That 
night the fires burned brightly under the old, blackened sheet-iron 
camp-kettles,—minus the war-day punch,—but the logs would have 
been larger and the coals hotter if “ Little Phil” had been there. 
General Grant tried to pass off the platform through a door at the 
rear ; but when he realized the veterans might stamp the floor through, 
and with their loud and continuous shouts of “Grant! Grant! Speech! 
Speech !” raise the roof, he turned, came to the front, and made a very 
pretty little speech. He then sat down and listened to “ Tecump,” 
“ Black Jack,” and others. 

The Fifth Corps, Army of the Potomac, was permanently organ- 
ized, under command of General Fitz-John Porter, July 22, 1862, and 
was composed of the division of Porter’s from the Third Corps, and of 
Sykes’s Regular division. Its first battle was at Hanover Court-House, 
Va., May 27, 1862, an engagement in which Morell’s division—for- 
merly Porter’s—did most of the fighting, and won a creditable vic- 
tory. On May 31 the returns showed 17,446 present for duty. June 
14, McCall’s division of Pennsylvania Reserves, 9500 strong, joined 
and served with the corps during the Peninsular campaign, but soon 
after joined McDowell’s Corps, from which it had been detached. 

General Porter, with the Fifth Corps and Slocum’s division of the 
Sixth, fought the entire Army of Northern Virginia, with the excep- 
tion of Magruder’s command, at Gaines’ Mill. The loss of the corps 
in the seven days’ battles, June 25 to July 1, inclusive, was 995 killed, 
3805 wounded, and 2801 captured or missing: total, 7601, or half the 
entire loss of the Army of the Potomac. Of these casualties, 6837 
occurred at Gaines’ Mill; the remainder at Mechanicsville, Glendale, 
and Malvern Hill. 

At the battle of Manassas (second Bull Run) the corps did some of 
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the hardest fighting, the Fifth New York Infantry, or Duryeé Zouaves, 
of the Third Brigade, Second Division (Regular), sustaining the 
greatest regimental loss in killed and wounded in Pope’s entire army. 

The small divisions of Morell and Sykes lost 331 killed, 1362 
wounded, and 456 missing: a total of 2151 out of about 6500 en- 
gaged. Griffin’s brigade was not in action. The Fifth Corps, still 
commanded by Porter, was held in reserve at Antietam ; but Sykes’s 
division of regulars was almost wholly in action. 

It is indisputable that at the time Pope—who had among the offi- 
cers of “the old army” the reputation of a falsifier—succeeded in 
making, to save himself, a scapegrace of the Fifth Corps’s commander. 
Porter was the best fighting general in our army. 

If Fitz-John Porter was guilty of the slightest indiscretion at 
Manassas, which I deny, Oliver O. Howard, if tried by a court-martial 
similar to that which sentenced Porter, would have been shot for crim- 
inal neglect of duty at Chancellorsville, Saturday, May 2, 1863. 

Our histories are not explicit. 

L. P. d’Orleans, Comte de Paris, in his excellent “ History of the 
Civil War in America,” translated into our language by Colonel John P. 
Nicholson, of Philadelphia, disposes of the Army of the Potomac from 
Fredericksburg to the relief of Burnside in less than three brief pages. 
In 1885, writing of the Army of the Potomac under Hooker, and 
finding a satisfactory commencement could not be made without reciting 
something of Burnside’s administration, I went into the history from 
Fredericksburg, including the “ Mud March.” The paper was based 
upon information derived from official records and sworn testimony 
before the Congressional Committee on the Conduct of the War, and 
published in the Magazine of American History of January, 1886. Its 
accuracy was not questioned ; but General William Farrar Smith occu- 
pied four pages in the succeeding number in explanation of his part in 
the affair, thereby adding strength to my paper and furnishing his- 
torical facts hitherto unpublished. 

While gathering the material it occurred to me that no mention 
was made of the Eleventh and Twelfth Corps. Calling upon Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel: Scott, and asking if he did not remember that those 
corps were in Burnside’s command at that time, he said, “I think I do, 
but cannot trust my memory. Let us look at the records.” He showed 
me the monthly and tri-monthly returns of the Army of the Potomac, 
over Burnside’s autographs, and they were there. It appeared that 
Major-General Franz Sigel assumed command of the Eleventh and 
Twelfth Corps as the Reserve Grand Division, with head-quarters at 
Stafford Court-House, January 10, 1863; so I wrote that the army 
was organized in four grand divisions at that time, instead of three, 
and by an asterisk called attention to the following foot-note: “The 
roster of the Army of the Potomac under Burnside, as published in 
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‘Reports of Military Operations during the Rebellion, 1861-1865, 
Washington, D. C., War Department Printing-Office, 1877,’ gives 
three, and is incorrect. By courtesy of Lieutenant-Colonel Robert N. 
Scott, Third U. 8. Artillery, in charge of the office for compilation and 
publication of the official records of the Union and Confederate armies, 
the writer has had access to the returns.” 

The Eleventh Corps had marched from Fairfax Court-House 
December 10, and arrived at Falmouth, opposite Fredericksburg, on 
the 17th. The Twelfth Corps arrived about the same time from 
Harper’s Ferry. 

The next time I met Colonel Scott, after the publication, he told 
me an officer of high rank in the adjutant-general’s office had been 
considerably wrought up by the statement, and had contemplated 
going into print in defense of the department’s record, but concluded 
he too would consult Scott, who told him I had carefully examined 
Burnside’s returns, and advised him to do so. He did not deny my 
statement, but an order was issued prohibiting writers further access to 
the records before publication. Within two years I have inquired at 
most of the War Department bureaus for the book, or some one who 
could tell where it might be found, without avail. Most of the officers, 
apparently, were unaware there ever was such a publication ; and some 
said, emphatically, no such book was ever in print. It was in the 
War Department library at the time of writing, but is not now. It 
was printed for use in the Department, and my statement of its in- 
accuracy probably caused it to be turned down and every copy put out 
of sight. 

One of America’s greatest historians took matter from Sparks’s 
“ History of the United States” by the stick, and published it as his 
own, without changing the position of a comma or other punctuation- 
mark, 

In the Washington Post of March 20 last appears this interesting 
communication over the name of Frank J. Mead : 

“On the 2d day of July, 1863, one regiment, detached from its 
brigade, division, and corps, was guarding a battery located at one of 
the vital points on the field of Gettysburg. This regiment lay within 
full view of Sickles’s corps when it was thrown into confusion after its 
gallant commander had been wounded. The men of Sickles’s corps 
swept backward through the lines of the regiment alluded to, and the 
victorious Confederates pressed forward to capture the battery and the 
important position it held. 

“At this moment General W. S. Hancock, ‘the superb,’ galloped 
on to the ground, and for one brief moment took in the situation. 
Looking around upon the little handful of men guarding the battery, 
he said,— 

“¢ What regiment is this ?” 
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“¢The First Minnesota,’ quietly replied Colonel Colvill. 

“Colonel, form your regiment and charge that line!’ 

“That line was the victorious Confederate division which had just 
driven from the field the corps of Sickles, and was pressing forward to 
capture the position held by the First Minnesota and the battery 
guarded by it. 

“The command was instantly obeyed. The First Regiment fixed 
bayonets and charged down the slope with a shout, springing for the 
centre of the Confederate line. 

“The Confederates paused, apparently in perfect amazement to see 
this little band of determined men spring from the earth to offer 
themselves a willing sacrifice. 

“The Confederates opened fire, and the charging column melted 
rapidly away. Again and again the colors went down, to be seized by 
other strong arms, and still the little company pressed forward until it 
had crossed bayonets with the Confederate centre and thrown their 
line into confusion. 

“‘ While this charge was in progress the Second Corps (Hancock’s) 
had been hurried forward and occupied the important position, and the 
Confederates were repulsed. 

“The writer personally heard General Hancock say years after- 
wards that his deliberate judgment was that this charge saved the day 
at Gettysburg. 

“On the morning of the 2d of July, 1863, three hundred and 
sixty-six officers and men had answered ‘ Here!’ at roll-call. On the 
night of July 2, 1863, forty-eight returned the same answer; all the 
rest were killed or wounded. Not one man reported missing. The 
percentage of loss is easily computed. 

“T know that the gallant comrades of the First Maine Heavy 
Artillery would not willingly claim any honor to which they were not 
entitled. The First Minnesota was largely composed of men who 
were natives of the Pine-Tree State, although every Northern State 
and nearly all of the countries of Western Europe had representatives 
within its ranks. 

“This article is written merely that the truth of history may. be 
verified. Minnesota was almost or quite the youngest of the sisterhood 
in 1861. Her First Regiment was the initial contribution of this 
progressive Commonwealth to the cause of the country. The tide of 
its courage and self-sacrifice reached the flood in that charge. If other 
wars shall come—as who can doubt they will ?—the memory of Gettys- 
burg and the ‘ charge of the First’ will be a never-ceasing inspiration 
to those soldiers yet unborn within her borders,—nay, to those of every 
Commonwealth of the nation. 

“The Gettysburg flag is to-day the object most revered under the 
roof of our State capitol. 
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“ Four years ago the Legislature of Minnesota, practically without 
opposition, voted twenty thousand dollars for a monument to be reared 
upon the spot where that charge took place. On or about the 20th 
day of June next the remnant of the regiment—there are living of the 
original First less than fifty men out of the one thousand and forty-six 
who came to the defense of Washington in June, 1861—will go to 
Gettysburg, and Colonel Colvill, who led the charge, will unveil the 
monument that shall speak to all future generations the sublime truth 
that courage, self-sacrifice, and patriotism are perennial virtues. 

“The writer hopes that he has not grown tedious. The statements 
of fact contained herein are from memory, as the Congressional Library 
does not, unfortunately, contain a copy of ‘Minnesota in the Civil 
War.’ In the War Department are the records, however, to which I 
confidently appeal.” 

The record of the regiment is such that its survivors need not fear 
the truth, and the tenor of the article indicates the honest disposition 
of the writer. Let us examine the official records of the Union and 
Confederate armies, prepared under the direction of the Secretary of 
War, pursuant to acts of Congress. 

Captain H. C. Coates was in command of the First Minnesota 
Infantry near Ellis’s Ford, August 3, 1863, from whence he trans- 
mnitted “a report of the part taken by this regiment in the late battle 
near Gettysburg, Pa. About three o’clock on the morning of July 2 we 
were ordered into position near the centre of our line of battle, to the 
left of the town. The battle commenced at daylight and raged with 
fury the entire day.” [My recollection is that the battle commenced 
about 3 P.M., and so says General Meade in his report dated October 
1, 1863.] ‘We remained under a severe artillery fire, but were not 
actively engaged until about 5 p.M., when we were moved to support 
Battery C, Fourth U.S. Artillery. Company F was about this time 
detached from the regiment as skirmishers, and Company I as sharp- 
shooters. Our infantry in front of us had advanced upon the enemy 
and pushed him for a while, but were in turn driven back in some 
confusion, the enemy following in heavy force. To check the enemy, 
we were ordered to advance, which we did, moving at double-quick 
down the slope of the hill right upon the rebel line. The fire we en- 
countered here was terrible, and, although we inflicted severe punish- 
ment upon the enemy and stopped his advance, we there lost in killed 
and wounded more than two-thirds of our men and officers who were 
engaged. Here Captain Muller, of Company E, and Lieutenant Far- 
rar, of Company I, were killed; Captain Periam, of Company K, 
mortally wounded. Colonel Colvill, Lieutenant-Colonel Adams, Major 
Downie, Adjutant Peller, and Lieutenants Sinclair, Company B; De- 
marest, Company E; De Gray, Company G, and Boyd, Company I, 
were severely wounded. 


- 
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“The command of the regiment now devolved upon Captain 
Nathan S. Messick, and we were moved again to the right, near the 
position where we slept on our arms during the night. 

“ At daybreak the next morning the enemy renewed the battle with 
vigor on the right and left of our line with infantry, and about 10 a.m. 
opened upon the centre, where we were posted, a most severe fire of 
artillery, which continued without intermission until 3 P.m., when 
heavy columns of the enemy’s infantry were thrown suddenly forward 
against our position. They marched resolutely in the face of a with- 
ering fire up to our lines, and succeeded in planting their colors on one 
of our batteries. The point of attack was to the right of our position, 
and held by the second brigade of our division. As the enemy ap- 
proached we were moved by the right flank to oppose them, firing 
upon them as we approached, and sustaining their fire, together with 
the fire of batteries which they had brought up to within short range. 
The fighting here was desperate for a time. At length the regiment 
and others closed in upon the enemy, and nearly the whole of the rebel 
force which remained alive were taken prisoners. About five hundred 
were captured by this regiment; also the colors of the Twenty-eighth 
Virginia Regiment, taken by Private Marshall Sherman, of Company 
C.”! (See pages 424 and 425, Part I., vol. xxvii.) 

“The regiment here again lost severely. Captain Nathan S. Mes- 
sick, while gallantly leading the regiment, fell early in the action. 
Captain W. B. Farrell, Company C, was mortally wounded, and died 
on the day following. Lieutenants Mason and Heffelfinger, Company 
D, Harmon, Company C, and May, Company B, were wounded. The 
enemy did not recover from this repulse, and the battle was now won. 
The entire regiment, excepting Company L, was in this last fight. 
This company had been detached as sharp-shooters, to support Kirby’s 
battery, where it did very effective service. Every one in the regiment 
did his whole duty.” 

In regard to the renewal of the battle at daybreak on the morning 
of the 3d, it appears that during the heavy assaults upon our extreme 
left on the 2d, the First Division and Lockwood’s brigade of the 
Twelfth Corps were sent as re-enforcements. Two brigades of Geary’s 
Second Division were also detached for the same purpose, but did not 
arrive at the scene-of action, owing to their having mistaken the road. 
The detachment of so large a portion of the Twelfth Corps left the 
defense of the line previously held to the remaining brigade of the 
Second Division, which held the left of the Twelfth Corps, now become 
the extreme right of the army. The enemy, perceiving the withdrawal 
of our troops, advanced and attacked General Greene with great vigor, 
who, making a gallant defense, and being re-enforced by parts of the 


1 A medal of honor was awarded to Sherman for this service. 
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First and Eleventh Corps, near him, succeeded in repulsing all the 
efforts of the enemy to dislodge him. 

After night, on the return of the detachments sent to the left, it was 
found the enemy was occupying portions of the line of breastworks 
thrown up by the Twelfth Corps. 

Brigadier-General A. S. Williams, in command, immediately made 
arrangements, by the disposition of his artillery and instructions to both 
divisions, commanded respectively by Brigadier-Generals Geary and 
Ruger, to attack the enemy at daylight, and regain the position formerly 
occupied by the corps. In the mean time the enemy brought up strong 
re-enforcements, and at early daylight a spirited contest commenced, 
which continued until after 10 a.M., the result of which was the repulse 
of the enemy in all his attempts to advance, and his final abandonment 
of the position he had taken the evening before. During this contest 
Shaler’s brigade, Sixth Corps, was sent to re-enforce the Twelfth Corps. 
With this exception the quiet of our lines was not disturbed until 
1 P.M. on the 3d, when the enemy opened one hundred and fifteen 
guns upon our centre and left. To oppose them we could not, from 
our restricted position, bring more than eighty to reply effectively. 

About 2.30 p.M., Brigadier-General Henry J. Hunt, chief of artil- 
lery, directed that the firing should be gradually stopped, and the 
enemy soon slackened his fire also. 

The division of Major-General George E. Pickett, composed of 
Garnett’s, Kemper’s, and Armistead’s brigades of Virginia troops, stood 
in two lines of battle, supported by the Third Brigade. The brigade 
of Brigadier-General Cadmus M. Wilcox, of Anderson’s division, Third 
Corps, was to move in rear of Pickett’s right flank to protect it from 
any force that might attempt to move against him. 

The division of Major-General Henry Heth, commanded by Brig- 
adier-General J. J. Pettigrew, was formed in two lines; his four bri- 
gades, supported by part of the division of Major-General William 
D. Pender, commanded by Major-General I. R. Trimble, supported 
Pickett on the left, attacking with him our position. Lieutenant- 
General James Longstreet says in his report of the part taken by the 
First Corps under his command, “ The order for this attack, which I 
could not favor under better auspices, would have been revoked had I 
felt that I had the privilege.” It is not only of record that he said all 
he could with propriety to General Lee to prevent it, but when the 
time came for the advance he merely assented to Pickett’s suggestion 
that it was time to go. I do not wish to lose this opportunity to say I 
have the greatest respect and admiration for General Longstreet as a 
soldier in the war, and a citizen since. Would there were more such 
patriots as he! All brave men shudder to see brave men slaightered, 
when death and destruction will not avail. Let us fail to see through 
the thick smoke anything, for the time being, of that heroic struggle 
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to which they marched in magnificent form about 3 p.m. The losses 
in this celebrated charge were : 

Pickett’s division, First Corps: killed, 240; wounded, 1174; cap- 
tured or missing, 1499: total loss, 2913. 

Wilcox’s brigade, Anderson’s division, Third Corps: killed, 51 ; 
wounded, 469; captured or missing, 257: total, 777. 

Heth’s division, Third Corps: killed, 411; wounded, 1905; 
captured or missing, 534: total, 2850. 

Pender’s division, Third Corps: killed, 262; wounded, 1312; 
captured or missing, 116: total, 1690. 

Total Confederate losses in Pickett’s charge : killed, 964 ; wounded, 
4860; captured or missing, 2496: total, 8320. Only those were 
reported killed or wounded who were known to have been so. 
Many of the missing were supposed to have been, and probably were, 
killed or wounded. 

July 20, 1863, there were present for duty of Pickett’s division 
348 officers and 3385 men: total, 3733. 

Heth’s division, present for duty, 188 officers and 1753 men: total, 
1941. 

Pender’s division, present for duty 366 officers and 2974 men: 
total, 3340. 

According to these figures “nearly the whole of the rebel force 
which remained alive was [not] taken prisoners.” 

On page 176 of the same volume the casualties of the First Minne- 
sota, including the Second Company of Minnesota Sharp-shooters at- 
tached, are given as 3 officers and 47 enlisted men killed; 14 officers 
and 159 enlisted men wounded; 1 enlisted man missing: total, 224. 
Lieutenant-Colonel William F. Fox, United States Volunteers, in his 
“ Regimental Losses in the American Civil War, 1861-1865,” says the 
First Minnesota Infantry suffered the greatest loss of any regiment in 
any battle, in proportion to the numbers engaged, at Gettysburg,— 
eight companies, 262, all told,—215 killed and wounded. He devoted 
years to its compilation, and it is invaluable to historians, being as 
nearly correct as he could make it at the time of publication. 

During the war batteries were run over and captured by our forces, 
who, in pursuit of the enemy, left them in rear, and other troops took 
them off, and not only claimed credit for the capture, but received it. 
Battle-flags in some instances were seized from their captors and credit 
given where it did not belong. 

Colonel T. E. Heath, Nineteenth Maine Infantry, reports that on 
the afternoon of the 3d “two battle-flags of the enemy were taken by 
men of my regiment, but were torn from the lances by men of other 
regiments.” 

Brigadier-General William Harrow, who commanded the Second 
Division, Second Corps, after Brigadier-General John Gibbon assumed 
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command of the corps, says (see page 420 of volume before referred to), 
“The enemy continued to advance until they attacked with great fury 
the commands of Colonels Colvill and Heath, endeavoring to take the 
batteries under their protection. . . . The command maintained its 
position until supported by the arrival of other troops.” 

In his report, dated August 7, 1863 (see page 417, Part I., vol. 
xxvii. of the “ Rebellion Records”), he says, ‘“‘ The enemy came on with 
such impetuosity that the head of his column came quite through a 
vacancy in our line to the left of my division, opened by detaching 
troops to other points. By the steadiness, however, of the troops in the 
immediate vicinity, and the timely arrival of the Twelfth Corps, this 
advance was checked and driven back with considerable loss, the pur- 
suit being continued for some distance beyond our lines, and all the 
guns overrun by the enemy retaken.” 

Major-General Hancock, who commanded the Second and Third 
Corps, says (see page 371 of same volume), “ At this juncture re- 
enforcements, for which I had previously sent to General Meade by a 
staff-officer, consisting of a part of General Newton’s corps—Double- 
day’s division, and the remnant of Robinson’s—arrived, established 
themselves on the line, meeting the enemy at once, and doing good 
execution. 

“ Proceeding along the line, I met a regiment of the enemy, the 
head of whose column was passing through an unprotected interval in 
our line. A fringe of undergrowth in front of the line offered facilities 
for its approach very close to our lines without being observed. It was 
advancing firing, and had already wounded my aide, Captain Miller. 
The First Minnesota Regiment, coming up at this moment, charged the 
rebel regiment in handsome style, capturing its colors and driving it 
back in disorder. I cannot speak too highly of this regiment and 
its commander in its attack, as well as in its subsequent advance against 
the enemy, in which it lost three-fourths of the officers and men 
engaged.” 

Major-General George G. Meade, commanding the Army of the 
Potomac, says, as per page 116 of same part and volume, “In the 
mean time, perceiving the great exertions of the enemy, the Sixth Corps, 
Major-General Sedgwick, and part of the First Corps, to which I had 
assigned Major-General Newton, particularly Lockwood’s Maryland 
brigade” [this brigade was then attached to the First Division, Twelfth 
Corps], “together with detachments from the Second Corps, were all 
brought up at different periods, and succeeded, together with the gallant 
resistance of the Fifth Corps, in checking and finally repulsing the 
assault of the enemy, who retired in confusion and disorder about 
sunset, and ceased any further efforts on the extreme left.” 

The Comte de Paris says, on page 631 of volume iii. of his work, 
as translated, “One of Wilcox’s regiments reaches Humphreys’s left 
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unperceived ; Hancock encounters it, and hurls against it the First 
Minnesota, which stops its progress, but at a great sacrifice.” 

On the contrary, my friend Orville D. Thatcher, who was at that 
time a private in Company E of the First Minnesota, whose word I 
cannot doubt, stoutly maintains that the regiment charged a division ; 
he says it “forced back the first line over the second, in the centre, 
which caused so much confusion that the entire division ceased its 
advance.” 

Brigadier-General Cadmus M. Wilcox, who commanded a brigade 
of Anderson’s division, Third Corps, C.S.A., says in his report, as pub- 
lished on pages 216 and 221 of Part II., vol. xxvii., “ This stronghold 
of the enemy, together with his batteries, were almost won, when still 
another line of infantry descended the slope in our front, at a double- 
quick, to the support of their fleeing comrades and for the defense of 
the batteries. Seeing this contest so unequal, I dispatched my adju- 
tant-general to the division commander, to ask that support be sent to 
my men, but no support came. Three several times did this last of 
the enemy’s lines attempt to drive my men back, and were as often 
repulsed.” 

Can this refer to the gallant little First Minnesota? If so, its 
size and numbers were immensely magnified in the enemy’s eyes by its 
audacity. Major-General R. H. Anderson, the division commander, 
makes no mention of the charge referred to by Wilcox. 

On page 282, of Part II., vol. xxvii., is printed a list of awards 
of “medals of honor for battle of Gettysburg,” without giving the 
authority by which they were awarded, and among others appears : 
“ First Minnesota,—Private Marshall Sherman, Company C, capture 
of flag of Fifty-eighth Virginia.” 

In this connection I have a letter, as follows: 


“War DEPARTMENT, WAR ReEcorpDs OFFICE, 
‘‘WasHINneToN, April 24, 1893. 


“My DEAR MaJor,—I beg to acknowledge the receipt of your 
favor of the 20th instant, in reference to the capture of a battle-flag 
by Private Marshall Sherman, of the First Minnesota Infantry, and 
to say, in reply, that the error was made in an official communication 
of General Meade, dated October 17, 1864, in which the facts of the 
capture appear as stated in Part II., volume xxvii., “Official Records 
of the War of the Rebellion.” 

“Tn a new edition, or proper supplemental volume, a note will be 
inserted making the correction, with reference to other documents in 
which the number of the regiment is correctly stated. With very sin- 
cere thanks for your thoughtful kindness, believe me, 

“Faithfully yours, 
“GrorcE B. Davis, 
“ Major US.A..” 
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The only way I can account for the error not having been corrected 
at the time the medal was awarded is, that, in all possibility, Private 
Sherman felt he had earned it, and if he returned it, asking that a 
medal should be awarded for the flag he did capture, he might not 
receive another. The War Department will, in all probability, gladly 
make an exchange, and the record should be corrected in justice to all 
concerned. The Fifty-eighth Virginia was not within one hundred 
miles of Gettysburg when the battle was fought. 

As to the intimation that the distinction won by the First Maine 
Heavy Artillery should have been accredited to the First Minnesota 
Infantry: the First Minnesota was organized in April, 1861. Fox 
says its total enrollments were 1242. Its losses in killed and died of 
wounds were: officers, 10; enlisted men, 177: total, 187,—or fifteen 
per cent. Died of disease, accidents, in prison, etc., officers, 2; en- 
listed men, 97: total, 99,—or an aggregate of 286. 

The Eighteenth Maine Volunteers, or First Heavy Artillery, was 
organized in August, 1862, and served in the defenses of Washington 
until Grant moved it to the front, in 1864; its first battle being Tolo- 
potomy. Its total enrollments were 2202. Its losses in killed and 
wounded all occurred during ten months. Total killed in battle, 423,— 
or nineteen and two-tenths per cent. Died of disease, accidents, in 
prison, etc., 260. Total deaths, 683; killed and wounded, 1283. 

Of the two thousand and forty-seven regiments in the Union army, 
this loss was greater than that of any other regiment. At Petersburg 
its loss was greater than that of any one regiment in any one action; 
the official report showing five hundred and eighty killed and wounded 
out of a little less than nine hundred men who went into the battle. 

I could write for a long time of the errors discovered with my 
limited, actual knowledge of what occurred during the four years and 
immense field of the war. Others might discover as many or more. If 
so many errors are written as truth in this enlightened age, with our 
facilities for acquiring knowledge, who can tell how much of so-called 
ancient history, that is written upon baked tiles, vellum, or parchment, 
is romance and how much truth ? 


Witu1AmM Howarp MILLs, 
Formerly Captain Fourteenth Infantry and Brevet Major U.S.A. 
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THE ENCHANTED ISLE. 


THERE is an island in the sea, 
And in that isle a castle stands. 
Fair are the hues of flower and tree 
That grow along its golden sands. 


And o’er that isle the soft air blows 
Its sweetest odors to and fro; 

And on the tide that round it flows 
Strange ships at times do come and go. 


Quaint caravels of olden times, 
And argosies from ancient lands, 
Laden with gems of sunny climes, 
From Asia’s mines and Afrie’s sands ; 


With costly stuffs of Samarcand, 
And rich perfumes of Araby ; 
With curios of every land, 
And hidden treasures of the sea. 


To fairy gales their sails are set ; 

For whether lives or dies the breeze, 
Onward the ships are wafted yet 

Over the glassy summer seas. 


And in the castle old and gray 

A grim knight dwells in lonely state ; 
And on her lord, by night and day, 

A single servitor doth wait. 


A maid all radiant to the sight ; 

With hands that shame the snow-drop’s hue, 
And eyes as liquid and as bright 

As flowers yet wet with morning dew. 
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Her golden tresses, loose and free, 

No brightly glittering gems bedeck, 
But fall, in sweet simplicity, 

In silken curls about her neck. 


None of the fabrics rich and rare 

Brought by those ships her form adorn ; 
For all the treasures which they bear 

She only hath an eye of scorn. 


And when the knight, in coaxing mood, 
Would tempt her most unwilling eyes, 

With downcast look the maid hath stood, 
Or sadly turns her head, and sighs. 


So sweet her face, and meek her air, 
So pure the light within her eyes, 

The maid might seem a spirit fair, 
Or angel in a human guise. 


But when, with loving look and word, 
To nobler thoughts and softer moods 

She seeks to woo her stern old lord, 
He only frowns, and darkly broods. 


Nor youth nor beauty charms his eye, 
Nor word of love inflames his breast ; 
Not such as those his want supply, 
Or tranquillize his deep unrest. 


Yet in-his sleep the knight will smile, 
And in his dreams oft mutters he: 
“To-day to this enchanted isle 
Will come that ship upon the sea !” 
And often at the even-tide 
Alone he strolls upon the shore ; 
Stops where his ships at anchor ride ; 
Counts and recounts them, o’er and o’er ; 


Still one is missing, which he deems 
Fairest and bravest of them all; 

The splendid vision of his dreams 
He marks not, where they rise and fall. 
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And on the castle’s airy height 
He oft will silent watch and wait 
From early morn till fall of night, 
Then sadly sigh, “ It cometh late!” 


And then, in tones of mild reproof, 
The maid points out another way, 
But to her words in his behoof 
He only makes her answer—“ Nay !” 


And all the while they come and go— 

Those ships—still burdened with their stores, 
And on the infatuate knight bestow 

Their golden freights from foreign shores. 


And though the treasures gathered there 
In rich profusion round him lay, 

And those each coming ship doth bear 
Increase his store from day to day, 


Yet from his turret chamber high 
His eager gaze o’er ocean roams, 
Still doomed to watch with wistful eye 
For that one ship which never comes. 


T. H. FarRnuHAM. 





LIFE AT SEA IN THE SIXTEENTH CEN- 
TURY: 


[This quaint letter, which describes life at sea during the sail period, is for the 
first time put into English from the Spanish text as given by Duro. ] 


“ Qui navigant mare, enarrant pericula ejus.” Those who go to sea 
may recount the dangers of the sea, says he who knew best. And I 
also, as a man who, on account of my sins, have been at sea, seek to 
recount to your worship the account of my navigations, although they 
were (thank God !) without shipwrecks and pirates. 

Finding myself unoccupied at the Isle of Teneriffe, I designed to 
freight a ship for this Spanish island, and I chartered for no small sum 
one named “ Nuestra Sefiora de los Remedios,” more complete in name 
than in works, whose master affirmed to me that she was a capacious 
bark, swift and seaworthy, stanch of hull and stable, well rigged 
and manned. When the day arrived that we were to make sail, 
Charon arrived with his little bark, and conducted us on board the 
ship which was to receive us, and-left us in it. And there, for a great 
treat, they put us into a little room, which was three spans high and 
five square, where, upon entering, the effect of the sea raised such a 
commotion in our stomachs and heads that father and children, old 
and young, became the color of death, and commenced to give up the 
ghost (that is, to faint) and to say Baac, baac, and at intervals Bor, bor, 
bor, bor, and all at once to launch from the mouth all that which had 
entered by it that day and the preceding, and by turns some were 
chilly and catching cold, others burning with fever, and still others 
tremulous and full of melancholy. In this manner we proceeded 
without seeing sun or moon, nor opening our eyes, nor disrobing our- 
selves, nor changing our station, until the third day, on which I, being 
in this darkness and fear, heard a voice which said,— 


‘¢ Blessed be the light, 
And holy cross so bright, 
And the Lord Almighty, 
And the Holy Trinity. 


1 Extracts from a letter of Eugenio di Salazar. 
Vou. X. N. 8.—No. 1. 3 
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Blessed be the Holy Ghost 

And the Lord of Hosts. 

Blessed be the day, 

And the Lord to whom we pray.” 


And then this voice said the Lord’s Prayer and the Ave Maria, and 
afterwards,— 

“Amen. God give us good days, a good voyage! may the ship 
make a good passage, Mr. Captain, master, and good crew, amen; so 
we make a good voyage, go on; may God give many fine days to your 
worships, sirs, from poop to. prow!” And when I heard this, con- 
soled by such words, I said to my wife, “Sefiora, although I suspect 
that we may be in the devil’s house, I have heard words of God. I 
will get up and go out and see what this is, and see if we can go, or 
get up.” And so I balanced myself the best I was able, and sallied 
forth from the belly of the whale, or the room in which we were, and 
I saw that we were moving along in what some call a wooden horse, 
and others a wooden hack, and others a dirty bird, although I call it a 
farm and city, but not that of God, which the glorious Augustine 
' described, because I saw in it no sacred temples nor house of justice, 
nor do they say mass to the lodgers, nor are the inhabitants subject to 
the law of reason. It is a long town, narrow and contracted ahead, and 
narrower astern, like the floor of a bridge; it has its streets, squares, 
and houses; it is surrounded by its walls; at one side it has a fore- 
castle with more than ten thousand cavaliers in each quarter; in the 
other its quarter-deck (alcazar, fortress), so strong and well fastened 
that a light wind may tear it up by the roots, and turn the floor to the 
skies and the roof to the bottom. It has its artillery and its condestable 
(gunner) who directs it; it has channels (mesas de guarnicion, lit., 
rigging-tables). There is not wanting in this city a foresail (cutter), 
nor a topgallant-sail (juanete, bunion) course (papahigo, warbler), 
studding-sail (boneta), nor sweeper. 

It has a mill (capstan) which stirs up the sailors with its fury, and 
the passengers with its noise; one or two fountains called bombas 
(pumps), whose water neither tongue nor palate likes to taste, nor the 
nostrils to scent, nor even the eyes to see, because it comes out foaming 
like hell and stinking like the devil. It has rooms so restricted, dark, 
and vile-smelling, that they seem to be vaults or tombs of the dead. 
These apartments have the doors in the floor, called hatches (escotillas), 
because those who enter by them pay with the content, well-being, and 
good odors of the shore, and because these apartments seem to be part 
of hell (if they are not really that place). They are square affairs, 
whose doors and windows are in the floor, in such a way as to cause 
those entering to run against each other. There are so many nets of 
ropes and cords on this and that hand, that the men up there seem to 
be hens and cocks, carried to market in cages of nets and willow twigs. 
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There are trees in this city; not those which exude gums and 
aromatic liquors, but those which continually shed dirty pitch and 
vile-smelling grease. ‘There are also purling streams, not of sweet 
running crystal water, but of a foul kind; not full of grains of gold, 
like those of Cibao and the Tagus, but of more than ordinary-sized, 
large lice, so large that some form great rafts, and bite out large pieces 
of flesh from the boys. 

The ground in this locality is of such a quality that when it rains 
it is hard, and when the sun is strongest it softens the mire, and your 
feet stick to the ground, so that you can hardly lift them. In the 
midst of this there are a great number of cockroaches, which they call 
black flies, and a great abundance of rat-hunting, and some:of these 
animals fight and resist capture like wild boars. The light and com- 
pass of this city are hid at night in the binnacle, which is a box like 
those which are used only to contain the bedroom furniture in a lady’s 
chamber. This city is dark and obscure: blackish floors, darkling 
walls, dark-browed inhabitants, and black-leg officers; and, in fine, it 
is such that from bowsprit to driver, from stem to stern-post, from the 
hawse-holes to the helm-post, from the gripe to the helm, from the star- 
board knees to the port topmasts, and from one gangway to the other, 
there is nothing which is fine or appears well; but, in fine, it is a 
necessary evil, like woman. 

There is in this city a university of its people and inhabitants, 
whence its offices and dignities come for their ranks and hierarchy, 
although not of the angels. The pilot has control of all, as lieutenant 
of the wind, which is the proprietary governor. The captain defends 
it, and although this captain is no Roldan, the city contains many 
roldanas (sheaves, a play on the name), brave vigotas (dead-eyes, a play 
on Vigoth ?), and even whiskers (vigotas). The master is the guardian 
of the property ; the boatswain, of storage and discharging ; the lands- 
men and boys, aids to the sailors, who navigate the ship; the pages 
serve the sailors and boys, sweep and clean, say prayers, and watch over 
the city. The storekeeper is not a Franciscan brother, but one who 
keeps the boat and watches over that which is stolen from the passen- 
gers, and makes them carry water. The steward is the guardian of 
the ship, and the calker, the engineer who strengthens it, and closes 
the ports by which the enemy would enter. There is in this popula- 
tion a barber-surgeon, to shave the heads of the sailors, and draw blood 
from them, if there is any need of it. And, in fine, the people of this 
city have no more friendship nor charity than the fish when they meet 
at sea. 

Look at the pilot, the lieutenant of the vessel, and see him seated 
in his tribunal with high authority and with his wooden truncheon, 
which he has had to purchase with gifts.from the barber, and from 
thence, making himself a Neptune, pretends to rule the waves of the 
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sea, and at times he beats the sea with a whip, and if he chance not to 
find himself comfortable in the seat of his saddle, he proceeds to scoop 
up quantities of salt water. From there he directs and commands, 
and all obey his orders and serve him so well that, since “ Lanzelot 
when he came from Britain,” I have never seen gentleman so well 
served, nor have I seen warriors so well served and so well treated by 
their soldiers as these mariners are. Because, if the pilot says “ For- 
ward there!” you will see come before him instantly, jumping like 
accursed demons, and all eyes are fixed, and all mouths open, awaiting 
his orders, and he, with great air of authority,-issues orders to him who 
is steering, and says, “ Bear away ; do not fall off!” “ Bear away ; do 
not luff!” “Steer west by south!” “ Haul on the whipstaff! Do not 
break the rudder-head! bear hard on it!” Then he deals with the 
other sailors, and says, “Sway up the topgallant-sail!” * “Strike the 
foretopmast!” “ Hoist the foresail!” ‘Do not make fast the boom !” 
“ Haul aft on the spritsail sheet!” “ Brail up the mainsail!’ “Shift 
the bonnet!” “ Pass the points through the eyelets!” “Unbend the 
mizzen-sail !”’ “ Haul up the buntlines!” “ Man the jeers!” “Grease 
the snatch-bloeck!” “Head the halliards to the windlass!” “Jump 
aloft, two of you!” “Clap on the tackles!” “ Haul taut the lifts!” 
“ Grease the truck!” “ Ease the jaws!” “Slack the trusses!” “ Haul 
taut the parrel!” ‘“ Well with the leech of the mainsail!” “Get the 
lead ready!” “Tie that point!” “Haul the sheet!” “Rig out the 
boom !” “Get on a passaree to windward!” “Haul the bowline!” 
“Lend a hand at the bumpkin!” “ Raise the grating on that side!” 
“ Haul taut that guy!” “Clap on a tackle!’ “ Haul that brace!” 
“Take a turn!” “Make fast those backstays!” “Let go the clew- 
lines!” “Set up the stays!” “ Put that belaying-pin into its rack !” 
“Sound the pump!” “Ship the brake!” ‘ Work the trundle so it 
will suck!” “Clear the pump-dale!” “Clear away the scuppers!” 
And when the pilot orders these things, it is marvelous to see the dili- 
gence and the readiness of the sailors in their execution, because in- 
stantly you will see some on the topmast cross-trees ; others busy at- 
taching seizings to the shrouds; other gentlemen in the chains; others 
hugging the mast-head; others on the topmasts; others shipping the 
cap on the cap-shore; others occupied with the sheets, hauling and 
pulling; and others climbing and chasing about from one part to an- 
other by the other shrouds; some up and some down, who seem agile 
cats, cats suspended in trees, or spirits of the air who have fallen from 
the sky and remain suspended in the air. 

Then, at the time of hoisting the sails, it is a thing to hear the 
sailors who are at work, as they hoist them, singing, and to the measure 
of the chant, like the bells when they peal, and commence to sing, the 
leader of the party alone giving the pulling time, for the greater part, 
thus: 
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BUIZA! 


O Dio !—ayuda noy! 

O que somo !—servi soy! 

O voleamo !—ben servir ! 

O la fede !—mantenir! 

O la fede !—de Cristiano! 

O malmeta!—lo pagano ! 
Sconfondi!—y Sarrahin ! 
Torchi y Mori!—gran mastin ! 
O fillioli !—d’abrahin ! 

O non credono !|—que bon sia! 
O non credono !—la fe santa ! 
Ed la santa !—fé di Roma! 

O di Roma!—esta el perdon ! 
O San Pedro !—gran varon! 

O San Pablo !—son compagnon ! 
O que ruegue !—4 Dio por nos! 
O por nosotros !—navigantes ! 
En esta mundo !—somo tantos ! 
O ponente !—digo levante ! 

O levante !—se leva el sol ! 

O ponente !—resplandor ! 
Fantineta !—viva lli amor! 

O jovél home !|—gauditor ! 
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OH, HOIST! 


O God! help us! 

O thou !—whose servants we! 

O we will !—well serve thee! 

O the faith !—to maintain ! 

O the faith !—of a Christian ! 

O accused !—the pagan ! 

Confound !—the Saracen ! 

Turk and Moor !—great rogues ! 

O ugly sons !—of the devil! 

O they disbelieve !—that it is good! 
O they disbelieve !—the holy faith ! 
Yes, the holy !—faith of Rome! 

O of Rome !—it is atonement ! 

O St. Peter !—great baron ! 

O St. Paul !—his companion ! 

O that he may pray !—to God for us! 
O for ours !—navigators ! 

In this world !—we are so long! 

O west !—I say east ! 

O east !—the sun rises! 

O west !—it shines full! 

Phantom !—long live love! 

O joyful man !—rejoice! 


At each verse, which the leader sings, the others respond o0/ and 
pull on the ropes by which they raise the sails. 


It was wonderful to behold this city, and the evolutions of the 
people in it, and a marvelous thing to hear the marine or malign 
tongue, which I did not understand any more than a babe in swad- 
dling-clothes. And although the tongue is malign, and your worship 
malign, I do not know if you would have understood all of the terms 
and words which I have referred to; if any of them are unknown, 
seek them in the vocabulary of Antonio, and of those which are not 
found there, beg an interpretation of the sailors of the city of Illescas, 
where this tongue is current, and not of me, who, in learning the 
sounds, accents, and vowels of this confused language, without under- 
standing their signification, think that I have done more than ten 
indolent fellows and twenty idlers. 

It is with difficulty that I have learned so much of this language 
in forty days, as the student of Lueches in four years of study of the 
Latin language, in the University of Alcalé de Henares, so that, going 
to be initiated or ordained with the first tonsure, the Archbishop of 
Toledo asked him, “ What means ‘ Dominus vobiscum’?” and he re- 
sponded, analyzing the saying, “ Do”—Yo doy (I give), minus (less), 
vobiseum (a los bobos, to fools).” “So do I,” said the archbishop ; “ go 
and study, and when you have finished studying grammar, of which 
you are now ignorant, the tonsure which you seek will be within 
reach.” And with this he dismissed him without putting scissors to 
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his head. And it is not marvelous that I should know somewhat of 
this language, for I have had much practice in it, so much so that in 
everything which I say it goes this way, and so, in order to ask for the 
cup, I say, ‘‘ Let fly the sheet.” When I want any preserves, I say, 
‘Loose the spritsail (lit., “Take off the nose-bag”). If I want a 
napkin, I say, “ Give me the sail-room” (paftol, a play on pafio-cloth). 
If I appreciate the fare, I say, “Serve well the eyelet-holes.” If I 
want to eat or sup in form, I say, “Set the mizzen” (mesana, great 
table). When any sailor resorts to the jug too often, I say, “Oh, how 
you bale her out!” When another breaks wind (which is often), I 
say, “ Poop, there!” 

I admired the helmsman as he steered, and the sailors as they 
toiled, until the sun came high into the sky. I saw two of the afore- 
said pages come from between-decks with certain bundles of clothes 
which they call tarpaulins, and stretching them on the hatch combings, 
so clear and white, and of fine damask, that they seemed gray fustian. 
Then they loaded down this table with little hillocks of biscuit-crumbs, 
so white and clean that the cloth seemed to be a plain of broken bread, 
full of little hillocks of manure. 

On this they put three or four wooden plates on the tables, full of 
beef without fat, consisting principally of gristle and sinew; these 
dishes are called salt meats, and they use no salt. 

When the table was thus furnished, the page said, in a loud voice, 
“To table! to table! Sefior Captain, master, and good company! Table 
set, meat ready, and water at hand for the captain and master and 
good company! Viva, viva, the King of Castile, by sea and by land ! 
Whoso says not amen, to him will nothing be given to drink. Table 
ready, but let no one come who does not eat.” Ina moment all the 
crew came, saying, “ Amen!” and seated themselves on the deck at the 
table, giving the head to the contre-maitre and the left hand to the 
master-at-arms. One crossed his legs, another spread his feet out before 
him ; this one squatted down, that one kneeled, and all were seated in 
some way or other. And without awaiting a benediction, the gentlemen 
fell to at once, taking their knives, perhaps of different makes, some 
fashioned to kill pigs, others to skin lambs, others to cut purses, and 
they took the lean bones between their hands, and so went on, stripping 
them of their muscle and lean meat, as if all their lives had been 
given over to the practice of anatomy at Guadalupe or in Valencia, 
and within a credo they left them whiter and cleaner than marble. On 
Fridays and fast-days they ate their baked beans and drank salty 
water ; on accepted feast-days they ate codfish. A page went with a 
jug of the brewage in his hand, gave them to drink of the bitter 
mixture and wine, more baptized than they wished. 

And thus eating, fore and aft and amidships, they quickly satisfied 
their hunger. 
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At this time the captain, master, pilot, and clerk of the ship dined 
alone, and at the same time all of the passengers and I and my family 
also ate apart. 

Because in this city it is necessary that you drink and eat at the 
same time as your neighbor, for if you did not, you would neither find 
light nor a ray of fire in the galley. So, as I was fastidious, I had to 
dine and sup at an hour when one became dog-hungry, or eat my food 
cold, seated in the dirt, and sup in the dark. 

It was a fine thing’ at this time to see the galley, which some call 
the Islet of Pots, with pot-hooks and pans about it, and to see so many 
diverse eatables at one time, so many tables, and so many diners. One 
says, ‘‘Oh, who will have a cluster of egg-yolks of Guadalajara?” 
Another, “Oh, who will havea plate of Illiscan cherries?” Another, 
“TI would now eat some Somosierra turnips.” Still another, “1, some 
succory and some artichokes from Medina del Campo.” 

And thus all were in turn expressing unattainable wishes. I, 
desiring to drink in the middle of the sea, was likely to die of thirst, 
since they only give you water by ounces, because the lady sea does not 
breed or preserve fish nor flesh which its salt does not suit. And so 
all the meat which you eat is corrupted and rotten, like the flesh of 
the blue dog-fish, and yet with the water, it is necessary to lose the 
sense of smell and taste and sight, in order to drink it, and not mind 
its odors, 

In this way they eat and drink in this city. 


F. 8. Bassett, 
Tieutenant USN. 
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ADDISCOMBE: 
THE EAST INDIA COMPANY'S MILITARY COLLEGE. 
(FROM BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE.)! 


In these days, when companies for the development of vast tracts of 
Africa are being established, both interest and advantage may result 
from an investigation of the methods followed by their great prede- 
cessor, the Honorable East India Company. If much may be found 
that is now out of date, still more is to be learned of unquestionable 
value from the extended experience and wise blending of liberality 
with economy which characterized the management of the great Com- 
pany. In its general aspect the subject is manifestly too extensive for 
more than mere mention here; but a short consideratioh of one branch 
of it—the supply of officers for the Company’s military service—may 
prove useful, and is certainly interesting, as it involves a description 
of the military school in which many officers were trained whose 
services were of the highest order, and of whom some have acquired 
enduring renown. 

In the early days of the Company the territory under their sway 
was comparatively limited, and consequently their army was small. 
Its officers were irregularly supplied ; some from local sources were 
appointed to the infantry, whilst others from Woolwich or Marlow 
filled the few vacancies in the artillery and engineers. But as these 
corps had to be augmented to keep pace with the increase of territory, 
the Court of Directors decided to establish a seminary, as they delighted 
to call it, for the education of cadets destined for their service in India. 
In accordance with the traditions of the Company, economy was kept 
prominently in view, whilst efficiency was not neglected. So there was 
much searching for suitable quarters and much negotiation before the 
acquisition in 1809 of Addiscombe Place, near Croydon, formerly the 
residence of the first Earl of Liverpool, which comprised a mansion 
and about fifty-seven acres of land. 

Its late owner, Charles Jenkinson, was the chief political adviser 
of George III., and enjoyed that monarch’s complete confidence. He 
commenced parliamentary life in 1761 under Lord Bute, had rapid 

1 Reprinted by permission of the Leonard Scott Company, American publish- 
ers of Blackwood’s Magazine. 
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promotion, was created Lord Liverpool in 1796, and died in 1808. 
The house was a fine old red-brick mansion, and the grounds were well 
timbered and very beautiful. It was no doubt unavoidable that most 
of the trees should be cut down to make room for the hideous barracks 
and class-rooms, for whose design we believe the Company’s architect 
and a senior officer of Royal Engineers were responsible; but who 
would credit that the mansion itself was whitewashed! Possibly on 
the authority of the “ Rolliad,” purification after the departure of its 
late owner and his friends Pitt and Dundas was considered necessary 
before the house was fit for the reception of the seminary staff; but if 
so, the efforts might have been confined to the interior, and the gratu- 
itous advertisement of the vandalism of the new proprietors might 
have been spared. Suitable quarters having thus been secured, the 
directors appointed Dr. James Andrew head-master, and intrusted him 
with the selection of professors and with the management of the insti- 
tution. In 1809 there were sixty cadets, for whose board and educa- 
tion Dr. Andrew received an allowance of eighty pounds each per 
annum, and there is evidence that the arrangement was to his entire 
satisfaction. Whether it pleased the cadets equally is another story, 
concerning which official reports are silent. 

Dr. Andrew was professor of mathematics and head classical mas- 
ter, the other professors being Mr. Glennie for fortification, with Mr. 
Bordwine as assistant; Mr. Shakespear for Hindustani, with Hasan 
Ali as assistant; a military-plan drawing-master ; and Colonel Mudge 
was public examiner. Each cadet paid thirty pounds half-yearly to 
cover the cost of books, mathematical instruments, stationery, pocket- 
money, washing, etc., “cloaths and medical attendance” ;? the further 
cost of education was paid by the Company to secure useful and effi- 
cient men for their work in India. The age for admission was from 
thirteen and a half to sixteen years,—a bad arrangement which led to 
mischief, for mere boys require a discipline totally different from that 
suitable for young men. In time this error was so far amended that 
the minimum age was raised to fifteen and the maximum to eighteen 
years, but still the considerable difference in the ages of cadets thus 
possible was an element of needless danger to the management. Never- 
theless, at first the students seemed to have given little trouble; there 
is nothing recorded against them save inattention to the study of Hin- 
dustani. The first public examination was held in October, 1810, 
when, in order to give the occasion “a proper degree of solemnity and 
consequence,”* the directors were asked to attend in full strength. 
Besides them the only other guests seem to have been Dr. Hutton, the 
late professor of mathematics at Woolwich, and Mr. Leyburn, who 
held a similar position at Marlow, both of whom certified that the 


2 MS. records. 8 Tbid. 
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cadets passed a very strict and scientific examination in mathematics, 
and that great merit was due to both preceptors and pupils. On this 
occasion eight were selected for engineers and twenty-one for artillery. 

It is curious and instructive to note the gradual development of the 
institution from this humble beginning. At first no prizes were given 
save the appointments to India; but soon we find the seminary com- 
mittee recommending “that a box of colours and other drawing ma- 
terials, with a suitable superscription,”* should be given to the best 
military draftsman. Other prizes followed, in order to promote emu- 
lation and diligence; and it was arranged that engineers were to be 
detained in England without prejudice to their rank, in order that 
they might be attached to the Ordnance Survey then in progress, and 
learn the elements of surveying. Another regulation is curious as a 
sign of the times. Cadets whose parents resided in Scotland or Ire- 
land had the privilege of remaining at the seminary during the vaca- 
tion, traveling being then so slow and expensive. But this indulgence, 
if it may be termed one, was not an unqualified success, for we find 
two young men thus situated had first boarded with Hasen Ali, the 
assistant Hindustani master, and afterwards lived in private lodgings 
in Croydon, where they “ conducted themselves in a very exceptionable 
manner,”* and contracted during the holidays “ opinions and habits of 
independence which indisposed them on resuming their studies to sub- 
mit to the necessary discipline of the seminary.”*® This was provided 
for by a code of regulations. Cadets were not allowed to go into 
Croydon or beyond the grounds without the permission of the head- 
master; they had always to wear uniform even when on short leave ; 
they were not liable to what the official records term “ corporeal pun- 
ishment,” but could be fined, get extra drill, or be put “in the Black 
Hole, there to be fed on bread and water, provided that such confine- 
ment shall not extend beyond nine o’clock at night, but it may be re- 
sum’d the following morning.”’ The fines formed a fund whence 
prizes were given to the deserving. 

The respectable monotony of order seems to have been broken in 
1815 under the following circumstances. Ona Sunday afternoon some 
of the young men applied for leave to go beyond the grounds; and 
Dr. Andrew (to quote his version of the affair), thinking that to give 
no leave would be ungracious and to give unlimited leave dangerous, 
told the students to muster at five o’clock and he would walk with 
them! But the worthy gentleman’s company was not desired, and he 
suspected that several had gone without leave. So he ordered a parade, 
which was reluctantly attended, and at which. one cadet publicly re- 
monstrated with him, whilst another refused to appear properly dressed. 
These two were punished, and the parade was dismissed with an inti- 


‘MS. records. 5 Tbid. 6 Tbid. 7 Ibid. 
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mation from the doctor that he did not wish to force a favor on them 
which they were unwilling to receive. He was hissed as he left the 
ground. 

’ In 1816, Angelo, the well-known fencing-master, was engaged to 
teach the new broadsword exercise ; and the year after, additions were 
made to the barracks and class-rooms. Three years later the first 
mention of distinguished strangers being present at the public exami- 
nation is -found. Besides the directors, the staff, and some Royal En- 
gineer officers, the Right Hon. George Canning, Lord Binning, the 
Right Hon. W. S. Browne, and Mr. T. P. Courtenay were present. 
On this occasion several cadets who afterwards became distinguished 
officers received appointments. Edward Sanders, the first engineer, 
during the first Afghan war visited Herat and reported on its fortifi- 
cations; his cool reconnoissance at Istalif attracted attention at the 
time, and the information he acquired materially contributed to the 
successful assault next day. He became Deputy-Secretary to the Gov- 
ernment of India in the Military Department, and was killed at the 
battle of Maharajpur. The name of the fifth engineer, Arthur Cotton, 
is illustrious in the annals of Madras irrigation; and he is now prob- 
ably the sole survivor of his term. Of those appointed to the artillery, 
the names of Archdale Wilson, Augustus Abbott, and Proby Cautley, 
connected as they are respectively with Delhi, Jalalabad, and the 
Ganges Canal, are honorably known and remembered. 

Soon after this time certain questions of home-rule arose. The 
standing orders of the seminary were voted by the cadets to be un- 
workable, and modifications were proposed and discussed. One of 
them, called McGillivray, wished to introduce fagging, but was op- 
posed, and failed. The question was openly discussed. General James 
Abbott, of Khiva renown, writes thus: “I well remember their 
speeches on the subject. McGillivray . . . endeavored to introduce 
dueling with pistols, and was actually engaged with Ritherdon in such 
a duel. But the seconds turned it into a farce by loading the pistols 
with blank charges and smearing Ritherdon’s breast with red-currant 
jelly : when poor McGillivray fancied he had killed his man. This 
took place just before I joined.” Though no more was heard of duel- 
ing, yet the seminary rules were by mutual consent modified so as to 
make life better worth living, and particularly to admit of indulgence 
in what the authorities styled the filthy and pernicious habit of smoking. 
As with all legislation, the laws were framed in a spirit favorable to 
the party in power. Thus the older cadets had privileges, whilst the 
last-joined term, originally called “ probos,” a contraction from proba- 
tioners, and afterwards“ greens,” were placed under certain restric- 
tions. With occasional interruptions, this double system of rules 
prevailed as long as the institution lasted. 

The next change was a reform for which the directors deserve 
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credit. The contract for boarding cadets was, at his own request, 
taken from Dr. Andrew, because he found it had given rise to many 
invidious observations which had been secretly circulated to his preju- 
dice, although he felt that in doing so he was sacrificing many advan- 
tages of income that he had enjoyed since the return of peace and 
consequent reduction in the price of provisions. He alleged that 
during the war he made scarcely anything beyond his salary, and 
trusted that the court would not let him lose much by the change of 
system. This is a tolerably unblushing admission that he was making 
money out of his contract for feeding the cadets; and such was no 
doubt the case, for the system was vicious, and the men were human. 
The court treated him with the greatest liberality, raised his pay by 
two hundred pounds a year, paid him six hundred pounds down, and 
took over his kitchen furniture apparently at his own valuation. 

Nevertheless the doctor retired within a year, and the directors 
wisely decided that his successor should be a military man. In his 
capacity of head mathematical master he was succeeded by Jonathan 
Cape, then first assistant at the Naval College, who remained senior 
professor at Addiscombe till that establishment was closed. When 
Dr. Andrew was relieved of the contract for boarding cadets, Mr. 
Leeds was appointed purveyor and steward, and had to provide meals 
for masters and pupils. They were not pampered, for here is the 
detail : 

Breakfast.—Tea and bread and butter, or bread and milk if pre- 
ferred. 

Inncheon.— Bread and cheese with good table-beer. 

Dinner.—Beef, mutton, and veal alternately, of the best kind, with 
an occasional change of pork when in season. 

Tea—with bread and butter, or bread and cheese with beer if pre- 
ferred. : 

In connection with Addiscombe a good deal of money was made 
out of the Company. Year by year professors petitioned for and often 
got more pay; whilst most of them wrote text-books of the subject 
they taught, and by selling them to their classes commanded that 
steady demand which is so gratifying to an author. At Chatham, too, 
where the engineer cadets completed their training, the chief officer of 
the Royal Engineer establishment was periodically complimented, as it 
was pleasantly termed, with very handsome sums of money; other 
officers under him got smaller sums. 

Towards the end of 1822, or early in 1823, Major H. Carmichael 
Smyth was appointed “ Resident Superintendent” in succession to Dr. 
Andrew, and provision was made for improving the discipline of the 
seminary by the appointment of an officer as captain and adjutant. 
Soon afterwards a junior officer, whose duties were to prevent students 
from straying into Croydon or beyond the premises without leave, was 
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added in the person of Lieutenant Talbot Ritherdon. In 1824 Major 
Carmichael Smyth resigned, and was succeeded by Lieutenant-Colonel 
Houstoun, C.B., whose title of office was altered to lieutenant-gov- 
ernor, but whose powers remained unchanged. Various educational im- 
provements and inducements to work were introduced in 1825. Thus 
guns and mortars were provided in order that cadets might learn gun- 
drill ; and so great was the demand in India for artillery and engineer 
officers, that fifty pounds was offered to those who qualified for the 
former within a year, and for the latter within eighteen months. Cap- 
tain Hector Straith, of the Sixty-first Regiment, was appointed assistant 
to Mr. Bordwine, the professor of fortification; Mr. T. H. Fielding, 
brother of the celebrated Copley Fielding, was made additional draw- 
ing-master: and altogether the period was one of activity. It is in- 
teresting to note that in December, 1826, Robert Napier was one of the 
engineer cadets ; that Robert Montgomery, who in after-days was the 
distinguished successor of Sir John Lawrence in the Punjab, left Ad- 
discombe for a direct appointment to the Civil Service ; and that within 
two years Eldred. Pottinger, the hero of Herat, Henry Marion Durand, 
and Richmond Shakespear received appointments from Addiscombe. 
In 1829 Mr. Charles Bowles was made assistant-professor of Hindu- 
stani, in the study of which language, called in cadet slang ‘“ Chaw,” 
perhaps after the master, he afforded instruction and amusement to 
more than. one generation of students. He was a shy, old-fashioned 
man, who nevertheless could keep his class in order ; and there was an 
old story about him illustrative of his simplicity, to the effect that 
when dining out on one occasion, his host having asked him, “ The 
pleasure of a glass of wine with you, Mr. Bowles?” the reply was, 
“No, I thank you, I am not thirsty ; but I will take a potato.” 

Up to 1831 there seems to have been little insubordination or mis- 
conduct on the part of the cadets. During that year, however, the 
seminary committee reported to the court that a growing disposition to 
intemperance had manifested itself, and that they were fully convinced 
that this evil had been occasioned in a great measure by the pernicious 
habit of smoking cigars, as well as by a too liberal supply of pocket- 
money from indulgent friends. The lieutenant-governor was therefore 
assured of the hearty support of the India House to any steps he might 
take to suppress smoking. But, before long, he resigned, and in 1834 
Colonel Ephraim G. Stannus, C.B., was appointed in his stead. On 
Colonel Houstoun’s retirement the seminary committee expressed their 
sincere regret at losing so estimable an officer, and one who had done 
so much to raise the character of their establishment at Addiscombe. 
They recorded the ‘fact that he had exercised a peculiar talent for keep- 
ing the cadets in order by persuasion and kindness rather than by co- 
ercion. There are but few alive who can testify to the truth of this 
description ; if true, it is high praise. Colonel Stannus had served 
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with much distinction in India in the time of the Marquis of Hastings, 
and was afterwards private secretary to Mountstuart Elphinstone, 
Governor of Bombay, whose warm approbation he secured. He was 
knighted in 1837. 

During the greater part of Sir Ephraim’s rule, which lasted till 
his death in 1850, the cadets seem to have been quiet, well behaved, 
and busy: many men, since highly distinguished, were then connected 
with the institution. Among the orderly officers was George Broad- 
foot of Jalalabad ; and of the cadets, Richard Strachey, Baird Smith, 
Henry Yule, Alexander Taylor, and, less known but not less able, 
Joseph Dyas, may be named as men of special mark, without offense 
to the reputation of others scarcely less eminent. 

Cadet-life of that time has been humorously described in a story 
called “ Peregrine Pultuney,”® written, we believe, by Sir John Kaye, 
by whom, at any rate, it was criticised with much solemnity in the 
Caleutta Review.2 From it we learn that the objectionable rules 
whereby boys of fourteen or fifteen were subject to the same discipline 
as young men of eighteen or nineteen still prevailed. The entrance 
examination, attended by a crowd of nervous youngsters, in many in- 
stances escorted by anxious parents or guardians, is well described, as 
are the other preliminary arrangements. Among these was the pro- 
vision of uniform. It will scarcely be credited in these days that the 
junior cadets were supplied with the cast-off suits of the term which 
had just passed out of the seminary. The scene is thus described in 
“ Peregrine,” when he was desired by one of the sergeants to go and 
try on some clothes: 

“¢ Where—what clothes? cried Peregrine, with astonishment de- 


picted on his features. 

“Tn the next room,—I will show you,—your military uniform, to 
be sure.’ 

“Peregrine did not much like the idea of wearing ready-made 
clothes; but he followed the sergeant into the adjoining room, where a 
number of boys of all sizes, some in their shirt-sleeves, and some in 
their shirt-tails, were trying on coats and trousers with every symptom 
of gratification. The sergeant pointed to some pigeon-hole places, 
where Peregrine saw divers suits of blue uniform turned up with red ; 
and, without partaking at all of the general satisfaction that animated 
his associates, he extracted one of the suits from its lurking-place, and 
instantly let it fall to the ground, as though a scorpion had stung 
him. 

“* Why, these are old clothes,’ exclaimed Peregrine, turning round 
to the grim sergeant with an aspect of horror as he spoke; ‘I could 
swear they’ve been worn before.’ 


8 Published by John Mortimer, 1844, 
® Calcutta Review; vol. ii., No. 8, Art. iv. 
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“¢ No occasion for that, young gentleman ; . . . we never suspected 
them of being new, sir; you’ll get a new suit for Sundays.’ 

‘<¢ You don’t mean,’ cried Peregrine, boiling over with indignation, 
‘that I am to wear second-hand clothes! . . . 

“¢Dve got nothing to do with it; . . . it’s the rule of the institu- 
tion, Mr. Pultuney.’ 

“¢ D—n the institution ! cried Peregrine Pultuney. . . . 

“¢T wonder what Colonel Houseintoun would say if he heard 
you talk so of the institution; and the grim sergeant walked off, 
leaving Peregrine to his own meditations and the choice of the cast- 
off clothes.” 

This repulsive practice was not discontinued till 1852. 

The arrangements for study and messing were of the simplest and 
roughest description. There was too little leisure for healthy exercise 
during the day; and the two hours, from five to seven o’clock in the 
evening, which were at the cadets’ disposal, were more likely to be 
spent in a comfortable public-house where a pipe and glass of beer 
could be enjoyed, than in the seminary library or in quarters—kennels 
as they were appropriately called—‘“in reading the ‘Whole Duty of 
Man,’ . . . or in making pin-cushions to take home to their sisters.” 
An institution, the origin of which we have not been able to trace, was 
the Sunday morning breakfast in the private room of the corporals. 
In later days it was known as the “ Swab’s breakfast,” swab being the 
epaulette which corporals or sub-officers wore as a sign of their rank. 
The table was covered with delicacies, and corporals could invite a 
guest and enjoy the intellectual treat of making him eat toexcess. At 
first the room was very bare and uninviting, its only attraction being 
the dignity conferred by the right of entrée. 1n 1846 it was furnished 
at the cost of the Company with a carpet and a few other conveniences, 
but not until it had been found, in the language of the report, “ pro- 
ductive of the best effects, as furnishing an innocent gratification to the 
subordinate officers at the seminary, tending to render their position 
more desirable, and its attainment consequently an object of higher 
ambition.” ” 

During the latter years of Sir Ephraim Stannus’s rule insubordi- 
nation increased. Perhaps declining health interfered with supervision, 
or possibly disorder resulted from the vicious system whereby mere 
boys and young men were under rules which suited neither; but as a 
fact, the tone of the establishment was lowered. Cadets thought it ex- 
cusable to forge letters of invitation in order to get leave of absence 
from Saturday afternoon to Sunday night or Monday morning; and 
the system of espionage by sergeants led to deplorable results. One 
was, that the sergeants were bribed ; another and worse result was, that 


10 Peregrine Pultuney, pp. 71, 72. 
1 Thid., p. 96. 12 MS. records. 
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the authorities began to doubt the word of a cadet, and to accept in 
preference the testimony of a non-commissioned officer, or of any other 
person who chose to prefer a charge. Dishonorable suspicion on the 
part of the rulers led to depreciated morality among the ruled. The 
falseness of the position was shown when a cadet wrote to the papers 
complaining of the system and of the venality of the sergeants. The 
writer was identified, and was given the option of substantiating the 
charge or of rustication. He chose the former, and having in one in- 
stance proved his case, the sergeant was dismissed ; but the young man 
was made sensible of the strong disapprobation with which his repre- 
hensible conduct in writing to the newspaper was viewed. 

It may be here recorded that in 1848 the Pollock medal was pre- 
pared by Mr. Benjamin Wyon. Eleven thousand rupees had been 
subscribed in Calcutta for the purpose of giving this medal to the 
most distinguished student of his term, in honor and recognition of the 
services in Afghanistan of Sir George Pollock, himself an old Addis- 
combe cadet. The medal is a handsome one worth sixteen guineas. 
Its first recipient was Engineer-Cadet E. C. S. Williams, now lieuten- 
ant-general, holding a high position in the India Office. 

Six months later another engineer-cadet, George Chesney, who has 
since held many important situations, passed out of Addiscombe. 
Having been accountant-general in the Public Works Department, 
principal of the Cooper’s Hill Engineering College, military secretary 
to the government of India, and military member of the governor- 
general’s council, he yet found time to cultivate letters, as indeed 
“The Battle of Dorking,” which first appeared in this magazine, may 
testify. He is now in Parliament, where we hope his career may be 
continued to'his own greater honor and to the advantage of the 
country. 

In succession to Sir Ephraim Stannus, and therefore the inheritor 
of a disturbed establishment, Colonel Abbott was appointed lieutenant- 
governor, and held that post till the college was closed on the amalga- 
mation of the Queen’s and the Company’s services. Sir Frederick, for 
he was knighted in 1854, was an engineer officer who had been edu- 
cated at Addiscombe in the early days, had seen much service in India, 
Burmah, and Afghanistan, and had retired at an early age with a good 
reputation. He was in many respects a contrast to his predecessor, and 
was at first, we are bound to say, decidedly unpopular. With bland, 
courteous manners, and with the laudable wish to enlist the sympathies 
and sense of honor of the cadets on the side of discipline, and to abolish 
espionage, he at first failed in conciliating his subjects to an extent 
which it is difficult to comprehend ; indeed, in instances he accentuated 
the failure by inflicting punishment where it might perhaps have been 
judiciously spared. The cadets mistrusted his courtesy absolutely, and 
took no pains to disguise their regret for the change of governors. 
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There were, no doubt, faults on both sides ; but with his subjects irrec- 
oncilable, sympathizing with crime, and determined to withhold from 
their governor all information which might have helped him to judge 
aright, some failure of justice was inevitable, and the position was full 
of difficulty. In time matters improved, and a better mutual feeling 
prevailed. In spite, however, of all these drawbacks, good men were 
twice a year sent to India, or, if engineers, to Chatham. At the end 
of 1851 Frederick Sleigh Roberts passed for artillery ; he is now, after 
perhaps the most brilliant military career of his time in our service, 
home again with us as Lord Roberts, Another distinguished. artillery 
officer, Sir James Hills-Johnes, left Addiscombe eighteen months after 
Roberts. 

The manners and customs of these days are well recorded in the 
first four chapters of a book called “In the Company’s Service.” 
Mother Rose’s, the cottage at the northeast corner of the grounds pro- 
scribed by college rules, is described as it used to be, full of cadets and 
tobacco-smoke. The course of education, consisting of Cape’s Mathe- 
matics, tempered with obsolete fortification, with Hindustani taught 
by a person who had never heard it spoken, and with such trifles as 
drawing, French, and Latin, is fairly termed a race decided by mathe- 
matics. Then come descriptions of crime and its punishment, followed 
by attempted reconciliation in the shape of an invitation to the man- 
sion, where the tact of the hostess was skillfully employed to second 
the lieutenant-governor’s endeavor to gain the confidence of the cadets. 
Last of all, we have a truthful picture of the great occasion—the half- 
yearly public examination—whose humble origin in 1810 and progress 
in 1817 we have already mentioned, and which was now fully devel- 
oped. As usual, the chairman and Court of Directors, the public ex- 
aminer, and other Chatham and Woolwich officers, were present; but 
besides them the Archbishop of Canterbury, the commander-in-chief, 
and a number of distinguished persons attended as guests of the lieu- 
tenant-governor. The performance, having been thoroughly rehearsed, 
went off without a hitch, and then the lieutenant-governor’s report was 
read, “‘to which that officer, sitting on the right of the chairman, next 
to the archbishop, listens with an expression of countenance peculiar to 
those who are hearing their own composition read in the face of a 
multitude. The report is on the whole favorable... . It winds up 
with an invocation so similar in style to a sermon that it wakes up the 
archbishop with a start, under the momentary belief that he is at a 
confirmation.” * Then followed the prize-giving, at which, as there 
had been no rehearsal, the performance was more genuine but less 
smooth. Giving the Pollock medal is thus described : 

“¢Gentleman-Cadet Lane,’ said the chairman, holding out the case 

1% A Reminiscence. Published by W. H. Allen & Co., 1883. 


1 In the Company’s Service, p. 51. 
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containing the medal, and addressing the head cadet, who stood blush- 
ing before him, ‘the inhabitants of Calcutta, in remembrance of the 
noble——’ But no sooner did Gentleman-Cadet Lane get his hold 
upon the prize than he gave evidence, by a violent tugging, that his 
desire to retire with his reward was in no way affected by any curiosity 
to learn the motives of the inhabitants of Calcutta in bestowing it. 
Had not the chairman, forewarned by past experience, kept a tight 
grip on the medal-case, it would have slipped from his grasp, and the 
customary address would have lost its point. As it was, the contention 
was so sharp between them as to stop the current of the chairman’s 
words, and he had to get a new ‘ purchase’ before he was able to pro- 
ceed with the descriptions of the heroism and success of General 
Pollock.” ® 

After the prizes had been given the chairman made his speech, and 
one such oration was very much like another. He usually expressed a 
hope that the cadets on arrival in India would maintain the character 
they had acquired at the institution, for by so doing they would reflect 
the highest honor upon the establishment and the Company among 
their brother officers in India. He desired his young friends to pursue 
the course in which they had embarked with undeviating rectitude, 
and invited them to cultivate a fine faith of reward in the justice of 
their superiors, in the honorable and high character which they would 
acquire, but, above all, in their own approving and grateful minds. 
Then he complimented the lieutenant-governor, the staff, and the pro- 
fessors; and finally, with well-assumed modesty, he addressed the 
public examiner, usually a senior officer of the Royal Engineers, 
praised his well-known character and professional reputation, and as- 
sured him that his conduct was marked by the cordial and unanimous 
approbation of the Court at large, and that they relied with perfect 
confidence on the justice and ability of his judgment in respect to the 
qualifications of the young men. Then followed the archbishop, the 
commander-in-chief, and any other person of distinction who was dis- 
posed to make a speech. After which came dinner for the cadets and 
lunch for the guests; then drill, a march past, and dismissal of the 
parade, when all went home. 

Such was Addiscombe early in the fifties, and it remained much the 
same to the end. There were the usual escapades, none very serious, 
and occasionally the hares and rabbits at Addington, the archbishop’s 
seat, were snared or otherwise caught. The occasion offered itself once 
a week, when there was an afternoon service, which some of the excel- 
lent among the cadets used to attend. Those whose sporting instincts 
prevailed availed themselves of the opportunity, and it sometimes hap- 
pened that their evil efforts were crowned with success. The last raid 
on the archiepiscopal rabbits happened thus: Two sporting cadets had 


18 In the Company’s Service, p 52. 
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been so far favored by fortune that each had caught a rabbit, with 
which they were anxious to escape. But how to conceal the spoil was 
a difficult problem, for uniform was tight and the swallow-tail pocket 
scanty. However, after much squeezing, each pocketed a rabbit, and 
they set out for home, tired and dirty. When rounding a corner they 
suddenly found themselves face to face with the highest dignitary of 
the Church, and, as was right and proper, they saluted him respect- 
fully. The archbishop, pleased with their politeness, kindly insisted 
‘that they should have tea with him, an invitation which, by reason of 
the insufficiency of their improvised game-bags, they accepted with 
fear and trembling. The crucial test was sitting down, a performance 
which the tightness of their garments rendered perilous, and, even when 
seated, the greatest repose was necessary to prevent disclosures which 
would show the hospitality of the Church to have been misplaced. 
The culprits suffered much; but their host, possibly attributing their 
constraint to the awe inspired by his presence, did his best to set them 
at ease. At last, however, the tea-party ended, and the culprits has- 
tened to Addiscombe, but arrived just late for parade. Being known 
to the orderly officer as having a natural aptitude for crime, he asked 
them roughly before the assembled cadets where they had been and 
why they were late. The audacity and improbability of the reply that 
they had been to tea with the Archbishop of Canterbury electrified the 
parade and nearly suffocated the irate officer, who, appreciating the 
delicacy of the situation, and seeing that laughter could no longer be 
suppressed, quickly ordered the delinquents to appear next morning 
at orderly-room, and dismissed the parade. Meantime, he sent to the 
archbishop to ascertain the truth of the excuse tendered, and, as the 
reply confirmed the cadets’ story, next morning they were pardoned for 
being late and let off with the growling remark, “I did not know you 
kept such respectable company.” 

Another story of that time evinced the high qualities of presence 
of mind, fertility of resource, and absence of fear of responsibility on 
the part of an unknown cadet. Some of our readers can recollect that 
when the emperor and the empress of the French were staying with 
our queen the Crystal Palace was visited in state. The occasion was 
naturally a great attraction to the young men who wished to see the 
show; but admission to the grounds was restricted to the holders of 
season-tickets, which cost a guinea each, and no money was forthcoming 
for such expenditure. So a number of them walked over, and, min- 
gling with the outside crowd, enjoyed themselves as well as they could. 
Soon, however, a movement and gathering together of the cadets be- 
came apparent, and the order to “ fall in” was given. They “ fell in” 
promptly under the command of a corporal, who “ formed fours” and 
marched boldly in at the principal entrance, pausing for an instant to 
inquire from the policeman in charge if he could direct them to the 
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position assigned to the cadet guard of honor. The policeman went to 
inquire, and no sooner was his back turned than they were halted and 
dismissed inside the grounds, and when he returned the guard of 
honor had vanished. The young men enjoyed themselves amazingly ; 
but the secret of their admission greatly puzzled the lieutenant- 
governor and his staff, who were present. The only explanation ever 
given—that they were marched in by some corporal—was, in default 
of anything more precise, admitted to be sufficient. 

Early in 1855 corporals of divisions were allowed to wear swords 
at parades and on other public occasions, and soon after the title of 
the institution was changed from “ Military Seminary,” which cadets 
disliked exceedingly, to “ Military College,’ which they preferred, 
and gentlemen-corporals were hereafter known as sub-officers. These 
changes were moves in the right direction, tending towards the treat- 
ment of cadets as young men rather than school-boys. 

And now the existence of the Company was drawing to a sean and 
the Mutiny in India sounded its death-knell. With it Addiscombe 
ceased to exist, the last batch of officers from it receiving their com- 
missions in 1860 or 1861. 

The quaint and curious ways of the old place must seem strange to 
the present generation of young people at our military colleges, where 
they are fed with comparative luxury, have smoking-rooms provided, 
and are under reasonable rules. The course of education, too, may 
provoke a smile. Nevertheless, Addiscombe, as is well said in one of 
the books already quoted, “with all its shortcomings and with some 
obvious faults, was yet an unrivaled nursery of military captains,— 
the school of Eldred Pottinger and Henry Lawrence, of Nicholson," 
Outram, and Durand.” And to these we will add the names of 
the late Field-Marshal Lord Napier of Magdala, of the Engineers, 
and General Lord Roberts, late commander-in-chief in India, of the 


Artillery. ti 
. BROADFOOT. 


16 John Nicholson, ‘‘the tower of strength,’’ does not appear to have been at 
Addiscombe. 
17 In the Company’s Service, p. 62. 





THE LOST PINE MINE. 


I HAVE just received a letter from my agent offering me a safe invest- 
ment,—a cool thousand if I buy and sell within a month,—twenty shares 
of the “ Lost Pine Mining Company,—Limited.” 

Mines are risky investments at best. Millions are made in them 
every year, but more lost. I have never yet been on the winning side, 
Before writing “ buy” I shall reflect. 

What says the Prospectus ? 

“ Heavy silver-bearing lode,—surface exposure, one hundred feet by 
twelve,—vertical, developing side pockets,—numerous branches - 

Where is the phenomenon ? 

‘Santa Catalina Mountains, Pima County, Arizona. Agent B. N., 
Tucson.” 

A familiar locality! I'll bet that agent a hat I can give him points 
on the “ Lost Pine Mine.” Haven’t I trailed that country from Dan 
to Beersheba in the days gone by? 

How? Where? When? 

In the days of my first service,—four years between the Gila and 
the northern Mexican border,—know every water-hole and every patch 
of bunch-grass between Nogales and the Gila Range. It was in the 
beginning—in the days of fresh commencements—that I made the 
acquaintance of that mine. It is the same,—the “ Lost Pine Mine.” 
It never had a name until the day we met. By me it began to wear 
the dignity of a name. By it I began to get knowledge and under- 
standing of mines. We are old friends. To-day it is a certainty of 
the business world. Surely out of the beginning groweth the end. 
That mine has prospered from the start. 

And this is the history of the beginning. 

Less than a year previous I had run the gauntlet of the terribly 
learned Medical Examining Board of the army, and had been admitted 
to the rank and dignity of first lieutenant and assistant surgeon. When 
I placed my first order for uniforms with Hatfield, and ran up a bill 
for trimmings with Ridabock, I felt more valuable than a ton of twenty- 
four-carat gold, and more dignified than a Hindoo god with a diamond 
eye. I was a star of the first magnitude. If an acquaintance failed 
to congratulate me upon these hard-won honors, I put his omission 
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down to malice, and cut him off my list. Out of twenty-two aspirants 
I had been the only one accepted by the board. The only one who 
possessed the requisite learning and ability—I thought. The only one 
who happened to know just what the board happened to ask—it after- 
wards appeared. I thought myself an unusually gifted scholar, certain 
to add wonders to medical science in the army. Every one else thought 
I was an ass. But that was in the days of bursting shells and pin- 
feathers. 

My first orders lifted me away from scenes of intellectual triumphs 
and dropped me into those of physical failures,—with a cavalry bat- 
talion in the cactus-beds near the Mexican line, somewhere south of 
Tombstone. The drop was flattening. From Central Park, a silk hat, 
tan kids, and white gaiters, to the heart of an alkali desert, the back of 
a quartermaster’s mule, and the nightly shelter of a saddle-blanket. A 
month before I would have fainted at the sight of myself. ‘Trousers, 
mounted, made heavy,—boots, heavy, hand-sewed,—hat, campaign, 
drab,” was the description the salient points of my field uniform bore 
on the quartermaster’s returns. The ensuing grief shook the scales 
from my eyes. 

It was necessary for me to learn something without delay, and in 
Arizona information is not acquired without poverty and earnest pur- 
pose, two things I knew not of. Urged by the sustaining spur of good 
resolutions I rose betimes, and, cinching my mule by the light of the 
morning sun, rode forth into the chaparral to slay bush-rabbits with 
my six-shooter and flatter the vanity of the ranchmen by asking ques- 
tions. They taught’ me to follow a moccasin trail, throw a lasso, and 
make the diamond hitch over the back of a fractious mule. There 
was little I could teach them, for the sturdy fellows rarely fell ill with 
a more serious ailment than delirium tremens. 

The novelty of their habits and manners, and a desire to acquire 
the mysteries of plainscraft, were the attractions which drew me to 
them at first, but as their better acquaintance with me rendered them 
more approachable, I discovered a rugged honesty and sincere hospi- 
tality, which, added to their reckless bravado, gave their ways an 
irresistible charm. I sought their friendship, and went among them 
whenever it was possible to leave camp. 

It happened that during the annual beef “round-up” I rode over 
and passed the night with my acquaintances. The following morn- 
ing there occurred in the camp what the New York Herald would 
head-line as “ Murder—Deliberate Assassination—The Shooting of a 
Mexican by Cow-boys.” The Tombstone Blade referred incidentally to 
the affair as a “ Heated altercation between Messrs. Q. and R., of the 
X-Bar Cattle Company, and a Mexican named Manrico, which resulted 
fatally to the latter.” 

Being law-abiding citizens, Messrs. Q. and R. delivered themselves 
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‘over to the sheriff for trial. I was named as a witness for the defense, 
and served with summons to appear in court the following day to give 
my testimony. 

The accused, the other witnesses for the defense,—there were none 
for the prosecution,—and myself rode over next morning, reaching 
the low adobe building which served as county house about noon. We 
found the judge seated behind his pine-slab table in his shirt-sleeves, 
with his feet on a copy of Walker’s “American Law,” engaged in 
target practice, the bull’s-eye being a retired herring-box partially filled 
with saw-dust that stood in one corner of the room. After several 
minutes of silent rumination he would launch the results with unerring 
certainty at the herring-box. The aim of life in Arizona is to hit 
something. 

The clerk of the court was there, also the attorney for the prosecu- 
tion. All wore six-shooters, and the judge had a Winchester rifle 
standing handy for the punishment of contempts of court. When a 
few of the jury had assembled we took seats. The judge smote the 
herring-box again, rapped with his heel on the table, and opened the 
trial. 

“ This yer court’s in session. Perceed, Mr. Attorney.” 

The prosecution arose and stated apologetically that he had no 
witnesses to examine, as the complainant had named none, being 
deceased, for which good reason all of the evidence must be adduced 
from the witnesses on the part of the defense. Mr. Q., otherwise 
known as Pecos Bill, conducted his own defense. By the time I 
reached the stand the absent members of the jury had arrived. All 
wore one or more six-shooters. 

In New York the courts do not sit in weapons. Not being informed 
of the Arizona custom I had left all of mine at the camp. It was 
evident that the jury regarded me with a contempt which deepened 
into disgust when the evidence I gave appeared to favor the prosecution. 
I had seen the Mexican shot in the back, which fact would lead to the 
necessary conclusion that the shooter was behind him. I made that 
statement, and there was a chorus of groans from the jury. 

Pecos Bill rose scornfully, and planting his right foot firmly, turned 
his body so as to place his left back where his right breast had been. 

“ There,” said he, “don’t you see how a man standing in front of 
me could shoot and hit me in the back ?” 

I had to confess that the feat was possible. Pecos Bill triumphantly 
resumed his seat and turned upon me a look of pity, which meant that 
I was “a deal greener” than he ever supposed. The jury remarked 
facetiously among themselves that nobody but a freak or a lunatic ever 
traveled without a “gun.” The judge suggested that possibly I was 
“con compis mentis.” 

It was evident that Pecos Bill had friends in that jury with whom 
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I was unacquainted, unto whom it would have to be made pretty clear: 
that my prejudicial evidence had not been given with malice prepense, 
before it would be safe to meet them out of court. I wished more 
than ever I had stayed in my tent and read novels before going 
near that cursed “round-up.” “Mr. Potter of Texas” at the third 
reading was preferable to a murder trial in Arizona without a gun. 
Shakespeare wrote, “Thrice is he armed that hath his quarrel just.” 
Shakespeare had never been in Arizona. 

However, in due course of law the case was concluded and the jury 
charged. They lost no time in returning a verdict of justifiable homi- 
cide. Pecos Bill celebrated his release from custody by leading the 
crowd, judge, bar, and jury, over to the licensed liquor-house presided 
over by one Honest Organ, a retired Methodist minister, noted as being 
the greatest single-handed liar in the Territory,—and there we irrigated. 
After many assurances that my mistakes had been misinterpreted, and 
that there was no ill will, I was permitted to mount and set out for 
camp. Even my mule trotted out briskly with the joy of getting away. 

Fancy, oh, gentle rider of Central Park, with your smoothly- 
galloping chestnut bay, and your Whitman saddle,—and you, fearless 
rough rider of the Rosetree Hunt, chasing fuxes for pleasure,—how 
you would feel mounted on the back of a string-halt quartermaster’s 
mule in a desert of chaparral, with thirty miles and sundown, and 
Heaven only knows what else, between you and supper! There are 
moments when the problems of equitation present no inspiring features. 
My progress that afternoon was blighted by such moments. Alone in 
Arizona without a “gun,” and no knowing how many offended citizens 
abroad in the neighborhood! Better be in mid-ocean without a’ 
rudder. 

As I jogged along, watching the reddening sun drop lower in the 
heavens, the silence and loneliness became oppressive. Every bush- 
rabbit that crossed the trail gave mea start. The possibilities of the 
desert multiplied in my mind. Any wayfaring desperado I met could 
lay me low and drag my body out among the bushes, where the coyotes 
would prepare my bones for later discovery, and the label, in some dime 
museum, “ Traveler overcome with thirst in the desert.” Geronimo’s 
entire band might be sojourning on that very trail between me and the 
camp. An elegant evening’s entertainment I would furnish them ! 

Towards sunset I approached a deep coulée that crossed the trail. 
Looking ahead into the gathering dusk I saw two ponies lariated 
among the mesquite bushes. The’saddles appeared to be of the Indian 
pattern, but there were no riders anywhere in sight. My first thought 
was to put about and retreat, but that was useless, for either pony was 
a far better mount than my mule. It would be wiser to keep straight 
ahead on the trail and trust to finding “ friendlies,”—-White Mountains 
or Pimas. 
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As I approached the ponies a tall white man sauntered out of the 
bushes and planted himself squarely in my path. He wore the wide- . 
rimmed hat, dirty blue overalls, and greasy buckskin shirt of a miner, 
and most prominently a scraggy, sandy beard, which, after radiating in 
all directions from his head, fell half-way to his waist. He concluded 
the movement by thrusting the butt of his Winchester rifle between his 
toes and holding up his left hand. 

“ Pause, stranger,” he said, quietly. 

Pausing was right in my line. I wouldn’t have refused his request 
for half the Territory in fee-simple. I paused and said, “Good- 
evening.” 

“Light,” he said. [I lit. 

Without altering his position he looked me over from head to foot. 
Then turning his beady eyes full into mine, and wrinkling his shaggy 
eyebrows, he inquired,— 

“You air that medico from the soldier camp? Thought likely 
you might pass this way.” He turned and beckoned me to follow him 
into the chaparral. 

I answered “ Yes,” and walked after him, feeling like a doomed 
convict on his way to the cart. Surely the hour had come. 

We entered an open space in the centre of which was the figure of 
a man reclining upon a blanket. 

“ Pard,” said my captor, addressing the figure, “I hev brought you 
the medico.” Then turning to me he added, “ Pard an’ me hed a dis- 
pute about who owned the mine, an’ I winged pard.” 

Joy of the thought! My professional skilled was required. The 
other fellow was to be the victim, not me. I might leave my revolver 
behind, but my pocket surgical case, never. 

“ What can I do for you, my friend?” I asked, bending over him. 
The right arm was bound up with a red bandana handkerchief, and 
blood was oozing out. 

“You might patch up that hole Tonto bored in me,” he answered, 
feebly. “He got to rarin’ aroun’ here like hell beatin’ tan-bark, all 
out of my claimin’ the mine. When he swore he would never let me 
own that mine alive it riled me, an’ I war goin’ to make medicine weth 
him, but Tonto air donbled-geared—easy, doc, it air very techy— 
double-geared lightenin’ on pullin’ trigger, an’ he winged me ’fore I 
could git my gun levil. -I reckin the mine’s his.”’ 

“Which will teach ye hereafter to respect the wishes of an honest 
pardner,” observed the master of the situation, sententiously. 

“Tt air a ticklish thing to shoot a mian’s ole pardner,” continued the 
afflicted, as I went on with my surgery. “Me an’ Tonto’s been pros- 
pectin’ together for nigh five year wethout onct fallin’ out. I finds a 
mine an’ digs till I thinks it ain’t no use diggin’ no more, an’ gives up, 
advisin’ Tonto to do the same, an’ pull stakes an’ move further up the 
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creek. Tonto won’t leave: it, digs deeper an’ deeper an’ strikes ore. 
Thet’s why he thinks he orter hev that mine o’ mine, jest as if he finds 
it himself. It ’pears to me it makes no difference who works in a mine, 
—the man ez finds it owns it. How do it ’pear to you, doc?” 

In a country where weapons only carry weight I preferred to defer 
my opinion. “ That depends,” I answered. 

“You see, doc,” he went on, holding out his arm while I bound 
it up, “I finds that mine twict. When we first struck her, there war 
a tall pine-tree standin’ up on the edge of the gulch right over the lead, 
an’ it wa’n’t no trouble to find the mine by thet pine-tree. But while 
we war gone down to Tombstone to git grub the wind blew thet tree 
clean out by the roots, an’ it war the devil’s own game to find the 
place again. Thet’s how we come to call it the ‘ Lost Pine Mine.’ I 
clumb up out of the gulch an’ walked along till I struck thet tree lyin’ 
flat on the mesa, an’ thet’s how I found it ag’in.” 

The bullet from Tonto’s revolver had passed through the fleshy part 
of the forearm without striking any bones. I washed the wound with 
the water remaining in my canteen, and bound it up in my own handker- 
chief, tying the old-one around it. Without bandages and antiseptics 
that was the best that could be done. 

“ You will have to go to the camp with me,” I said. “I can do 
no more for you here.” 

The stately and silent Tonto interposed. ‘ Wait till we hev done 
weth the mine, medico,” he observed, in measured tones. “ I am no pard 
to a man ez doesn’t respect my rights. Thet mine wouldn’t never hev 
bin found ef it hedn’t bin fur me, an’ ef pard sez thet mine’s his, 
he lays here till he rots fur all the good Tonto Bill ’Il be to him ag’in. 
I don’t shoot no man an’ make up weth him onless there’s prospect of 
his comin’ to reason. Ef pard says the mine’s mine, I’m willin’ to 
stick weth him till the crack o’ doom, an’ we'll work it together. 
There ain’t no use in a man’s bein’ onreasonable. What say, pard ?” 

“T think ye hold an ace full, Tonto. I ain’t no man to dispute the 
rights of my ole pardner.” 

“ Why don’t you sell out your interest?” I suggested. ‘“ That will 
be more like business.” 

“Sell my interest! I bedurned. How much’ll you give, Tonto?” 

“ Dollar an’ a drink of whisky,” chuckled —— out of his beard. 

“ Whar’s the whisky ?” 

“Plenty at Honest Organ’s. Here’s the dollar.” 

“ Goin’, goin’, gone! Sold to Tonto Bill fur a dollar an’ a drink 
of whisky,—all my interest in the Lost Pine Mine,—me, Ephraim 
Carter, known to most people ez Prospect Pete—so help me Bob! 
Now air you satisfied, Tonto ?”’ 

“Ez fur ez it goes,” answered Tonto, sitting cross-legged, and 
drawing from his pocket a dirty yellow envelope ; “ but I think we’ll 
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put the deal in writin’.” He spread the envelope on his boot-top, and 
wrote painfully with the stub of a pencil,— 

“ji eferam carter this day sell & make over to William Johnson all 
my stock & profits in The lost pine Mine, fur a dollar & a drink of 
whisky.” 

“Make yer mark, Pete,” said Tonto, passing over the paper. 
Ephraim Carter took the pencil in his left hand and made a cross 
under the writing. 

“‘ What do it say, doc?” he asked. I read the writing. 

“‘ Now, medico, ye kin spread yer fist on thet document by way of 
witnessin’ the procecdin’.” Tonto gave me the envelope, and I wrote 
my name. Then he folded it carefully and placed it in the inside 
pocket of his shirt. Leaning over he grasped Pete by the left hand. 

“Shake, Pete! Now ye kin bet on Tonto Bill fur yer pard fur 
better er worse, fire an’ brimstone an’ blood, furever. Ye’ll work thet 
mine weth me half an’ half, even up, an’ now she’s mine they can’t be 
no more disputes.” 

Prospect Pete gurgled softly, bending over the proffered hand. 
“What a queer way to treat a pard!” he murmured in a thin voice. 
“T said it was dirt cheap, but a mine ain’t nothin’ but dirt nohow till 
it’s worked. An’ now ye give me half! Bill, ye war always a brother 
to me, in spite of my rantankerous ways. I’ll never dispute ye ag’in. 
Never. So help me!” 

His bearded pard_ helped him to his feet and assisted him tenderly 
to the back of the pony. “ Do ye feel fit?” he asked. 

* Fit enough,” answered Pete. 

The purple twilight deepgned into night as we crept slowly along 
the trail leading to the camp in the foot-hills. The wounded arm 
forbade a gait faster than a walk. The partners of the “ Lost Pine 
Mine” were absorbed in their own meditations. No sound except the 
far-off wail of coyotes and the shuffle of the animals’ hoofs on the trail 
broke the stillness until the sentinel challenged us at the camp, and 
there, dismounting my patient at the hospital tent, I placed the arm on 
the road to recovery. 

Until to-day, since the twain jogged out of the camp side by side 
the morning following our strange meeting, I have not thought of the 
“Lost Pine Mine.” Now it all comes back, and I write it as I re- 
member it. The partners never crossed my path again. I witnessed 
the transfer of a drink of whisky which I can never take oath was 
transferred. If Honest Organ says it wasn’t I shall know it was. 

For the sake of the “ pards” and those early beginnings I shall 
write to my agent,— 

“Buy.” 

Atvin H. SYDENHAM, 
Lieutenant U.S.A. 





THE UNITED SERVICE. 


AMONG OUR CONTEMPORARIES. 


AN article upon “Captain Crawford’s Last Expedition,” in which 
that most valuable officer lost his life in a most lamentable way, is 
contributed to a late number of the Journal of the United States Cavalry 
Association, by Lieutenant Shipp, of the Tenth Cavalry. 

The account of the scouts employed in the expedition is so graphic 
that we are tempted to extract it as a pen-picture of a race which is 
so rapidly passing away. 

The officers of the expedition consisted of Captain Crawford ; Lieu- 
tenant Maus, First Infantry ; Lieutenant Shipp, Tenth Cavalry ; Lieu- 
tenant Faison, First Infantry; and Dr. Davis, of the army. With 
these were one hundred Indian scouts, enlisted at Fort Apache. 

“Two white chiefs of scouts assisted the officers, their principal 
duty being the daily issue of rations,—daily, because the scouts would 
always eat up at once whatever was given tothem. One of these men, 
Horn, also interpreted from Spanish into English. Concepcion, an 
old Mexican, who had been a captive, was Apache interpreter. The 
two interpreters were necessary, because. no one could be found to 
interpret directly from Apache. The interpreters were used only in 
important talks, as the scouts and their officers understood each 
other well enough for ordinary purposes. Noche, a Chiricahua, was 
the sergeant-major, and performed the duties of leading guide and 
scout. His superior for these duties never existed. The other con- 
spicuous scouts who were always selected for difficult service were 
Cooney, Cuso, Dutchy, Wassil, Kat-e-kahn, and Chi-kiz-in, among 
the Chiricahuas; Nah-wah-zhe-tah, Good-e-na-ha, Loco, and Josh, 
among the White Mountains. Some of these deserve our notice. 
Cooney and Cuso were two short, big-chested men, with almost un- 
limited powers of endurance ; in their savage way they were as honest 
and loyal as men could be, and were splendid scouts. Dutchy was a 
known murderer, brutal and mean, but in many respects a valuable 
scout. 

“Qur captain’s treatment of Dutchy well illustrates his method 
with Indians. During the previous summer this man had mutinied 
and had been sent to Fort Bowie, where he was put in irons. Though 
he was undoubtedly guilty, Captain Crawford took him again as a scout, 
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but refused to give him the chevrons he demanded. He, however, se- 
lected him as his body-servant, and trusted implicitly this man who had 
not long before threatened his life. The result was the establishment of 
a complete ascendency over Dutchy, and increased respect on the part of 
the others as they saw how little he feared this dangerous man. Wassil 
was an old man, a fine scout, and the best hunter of all. His claim to 
fame rests, however, on his escape from the train conveying hinr to 
Florida in September, 1886, and his return from Independence, Mis- 
souri, to Arizona. His long journey through an unknown country, 
part of it thickly settled, shows what an Indian can do towards finding 
his way. He is now (1891) a renegade in the mountains, has com- 
mitted several murders, and seems safe from capture. 

“ Nah-wah-zhe-tah, or Nosey, as he was irreverently but appro- 
priately called, was a great medicine-man, which means that he was a 
doctor, preacher, conjuror, and prophet, all in one. Dressed in an old 
alpaca coat, ornamented with a pair of shoulder-straps, and a pair of 
cavalry officer’s trousers, much too long for his short legs, his first ap- 
pearance was hardly in keeping with his solemn character and func- 
tions. Though undoubtedly a humbug, yet his influence was exercised 
for good, and rendered the task of governing the wild scouts much 
easier. Poor old Nosey is now in jail for killing his own chief, the 
result of too much tiswin, the Apache intoxicant. 

“The scouts were not burdened with much clothing; the soldier’s 
blouse, a pair of cotton drawers and a waist-cloth, moccasins, and a 
red head-band constituted the usual costume. Their picturesqueness, 
and, above all, their efficiency, were not spoiled by attempts to make 
them look like regulars. In these men were apparent the results of 
heredity and long training. Small, and unable to compete with white 
men in any athletic sports, yet they made us feel like babies when it 
came to mountain-work. The Chiricahuas, especially, were a never- 
ending source of wonder. Their knowledge of the country, their 
powers of observation and deduction, their watchfulness, endurance, 
and ability to take care of themselves under all circumstances, made 
them seem at times like superior beings from another world. No 
wonder our soldiers could not catch people like these. If our little army 
of twenty-five thousand were composed of such men, and animated by 
the proper spirit, it would be unconquerable by the best army now 
existing in Europe. 

“The command exercised over the scouts depended mainly upon 
the moral influence of the officers. Eager as they seemed to be to do 
their duty, care was taken to avoid trying to force them into ways 
foreign to their nature and training. They fully understoood their 
work, and except to exercise a general control and supervision over 
them, no attempt was made to interfere. The temptation to be unduly 
meddlesome was, however, not strong, for most of the scouts had been 
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on the war-path, which meant that many white men had been killed by 
them. They were, however, treated with perfect confidence, and soon 
little thought was given to their former bloody records.” 


The Army and Navy Gazette lately remarked: “‘The Bearing of 
Recent Developments in the Means of Destruction on the Medical 
Services in Time of War’ is, as the author fitly says, the ‘ formidable 
title’ of a lecture, by Surgeon-Captain F. P. Nichols, published in the 
October Journal of the United Service Institution of India. The effect 
of modern rifles and powder in extending the dangerous area, in 
increasing the accuracy of aim, and in permitting the quick repetition 
of fire, is treated in the first part of the lecture, and leads up to the 
conclusion that in the next war we must be prepared for ‘a large 
increase of wounds amenable to treatment, a comparatively small 
increase of severe wounds, and a high proportion of dead.’ There 
will be more for the surgeons to do, but there will also be a greater 
number of recoveries. It is difficult to estimate the probable propor- 
tion of loss, but, after citing the opinions of various high authorities, 
the author considers that it will be about twenty per cent. of the army 
in the field. This would render necessary an augmented medical 
service, which, for an army corps, would have to deal with some seven 
thousand five hundred patients, including the severely and slightly 
wounded, and the proportion of ‘constantly sick.’ For this purpose 
one hundred and seventy medical officers would be required, and two 
thousand seven hundred beds. Should the operations be taking place 
in a country devoid of shelter, ‘no less than twenty-seven field hos- 
pitals would be wanted,’ and the ‘bearer companies would in any case 
have to be strengthened/ The Red Cross Societies, which are expected 
to offer much assistance in the next great war, should be chiefly em- 
ployed on lines of communication, or in the treatment, on the spot, of 
men so badly wounded that they cannot bear to be moved. Surgeon- 
Captain Nichols thinks that for cases of the latter kind tortoise-wagons, 
or, at least, something more mobile than field-hospitals, should be 
available; and he makes what seems to be a very feasible suggestion, 
that a proportion of the field-hospitals might be replaced by tortoise- 
wagons. These have each accommodation for twenty men, and they 
could be posted in any convenient spot after an engagement. We 
regard it as a duty to bring this lecture under the notice of our readers, 
because the subject is too much neglected. It has been often and 
strongly urged that while our modern warlike improvements will cause 
destruction to take place over greatly-increased areas, and in much 
shorter periods, there has been no commensurate progress in the mili- 
tary medical service ; or, in other words, that our medical service has 
not been organized to meet altered circumstances. Not only would 
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Surgeon-Captain Nichols add, as above stated, to the regulation number 
of surgeons, but he would exercise bearer companies, and all connected 
with field-hospitals, in rehearsing the parts which they would have to 
act inwar. A vast amount of unnecessary confusion and suffering will 
be the result if the present economical policy of inaction be persisted 
in. The same may be said with regard to the volunteer aid societies. 
Frequently repeated lessons and praetical experience are the only means 
of attaining efficiency and avoiding painful mistakes in the day of trial.” 


The English United Service Gazette, in an article upon musketry 
training, says, “In his ‘Campaign of 1870-71’ Adams points out 
that the Prussians, when they adopted the defensive, showed a marked 
difference to the French in firing tactics. ‘The French fired at long 
distances, inflicting loss, but not decisive loss. As the German skir- 
mishers ran forward, the French, in their excitement, forgot to alter 
their back-sights and fired over the enemies’ heads,—they fired hastily 
and expended much ammunition. The Germans, on the defensive, 
allowed the enemy to approach within four hundred or six hundred 
yards. The effect of this close fire, when once let loose, never failed.’ 

“To go further back, both in the American Revolution and in the 
American Civil War, the value of musketry training was amply proved, 
as instances quoted by Captain James Parker, Fourth United States 
Cavalry, in an able paper appearing in a recent number of the Journal 
of the Military Service Institution of the United States, abundantly 
show. The fact has undoubtedly been established by hard experience 
that highly-disciplined and veteran troops who cannot shoot straight 
may fail ignominiously when opposed to men who may be otherwise 
without training, but who are skillful in the use of their fire-arms. 
Captain Parker attributes, and we think very reasonably so, the fre- 
quent defeats in the American Civil War of the Union Army of the 
Potomac by the Confederates to the greater familiarity of the latter 
with the accurate use of fire-arms. It would be difficult, were we not 
emphatically assured by this officer that he has learnt it by word of 
mouth from those who served in the war, to credit the fact, strangely 
enough not alluded to by any other writer, that a large proportion of 
the men who joined the Army of the Potomac had never fired a gun,— 
few had ever fired a rifle,—and yet such men were sent into action 
without further training in shooting either at a target or at any other 
object. The troops were drilled assiduously. Their training in every 
other way and their discipline were good. That the soldier should be 
able to perform the manual exercise with precision was thought most 
necessary ; that the rifleman should be able effectually to use his instru- 
ment was thought unimportant. 

“ A lesson that comes nearer and more painfully home to us is that 
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to be learnt from our own experience in the Transvaal. Here surely 
was demonstrated clearly enough what men who are marksmen, but are 
untrained as soldiers in every other way, can do against regular troops 
less practiced in the use of their fire-arms and wanting in the confidence 
in their power begotten alone by constant practice. On the other hand, 
at Tel-el-Kebir, where the Egyptian troops were deficient in musketry 
training, though they vastly outwumbered us, and had every other 
advantage in their favor, our loss in killed and wounded amounted to 
but four hundred and fifty men, whereas the enemy in killed alone lost 
two thousand. The Egyptians undoubtedly fought bravely, but they 
did not know how to shoot. Who can say what our loss would have 
been had the Egyptians known how to make the best use of their 
Remington rifles. It is well known that the attack was expected by 
them, and that they lined the parapet ready to receive us.” 


The Zimes of India some time ago had an article about the manner 
of appointments to commissions in the British army which seems almost 
incredible to us on this side of the Atlantic. The following extract 
may be of interest. 

“Suppose there are in all one hundred and fifty cadets who have 
just passed out of Sandhurst. A. B., having worked very hard, takes 
honors. C. D.and E. F., not having worked more than was absolutely 
necessary to pass out at all, pass out respectively one hundred and forty- 
ninth and one hundred and fiftieth,—that is to say, they are the two 
last. But C. D. is going into the cavalry, and E. F. into the Rifle 
Brigade. They are therefore posted at once to regiments, while A. B., 
for all that he took honors, will have to wait some time for his com- 
mission, and when he gets it, the two idle apprentices, C. D. and EF, 
will stand above him in the army forever. Is this right? Of course 
there is another side to the question, and, briefly, it is this. Only men 
with money go into the cavalry, and only men with money are sup- 
posed to go into the Rifle Brigade. Therefore those cadets who have 
expressly declared for one or the other of these special branches are 
posted to them at once. How absurd, it is often said, it would be to 
take A. B. and post him at once to the cavalry because he has taken 
honors, regardless of the fact that he is as poor as a church mouse, that 
he has no wish to enter the cavalry, and that his future destination is 
the Staff Corps. This is admittedly a strong argument, and the 
authorities think there is so much in it that they take out the cavalry 
and Rifle Brigade men at once, and afterwards post the ordinary 
infantry cadets to regiments as vacancies occur. They begin at the top 
of the list, and work gradually down the names to the bottom, the last 
man receiving his commission some nine months after passing out of 
Sandhurst,—except, as we explained above, he has money, and is going 
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to a special corps. Now, this arrangement seems so unjust to many old 
officers who have sons at Sandhurst that they have been writing to the 
papers about it. Why is money always the great thing, even in the 
army, they ask ?” 


During the last few months of the Civil War, when General Grant 
was at City Point, and the operations against Petersburg were going 
on, he occupied as his residence and head-quarters a neatly-built log 
cabin upon the lawn in front of Eppes’s house. The latter was occu- 
pied, we believe entirely, by the quartermaster’s offices of the Army of 
the Potomac. Near by the log house were others for quarters for the 
general’s staff. 

Thousands will recall the scene, for thousands were drawn there by 
business. There was a fine view from the bluff beyond the lawn, with 
the broad James making its great bend about Bermuda Hundred, with 
the fine old colonial mansion, Shirley, directly opposite, and Malvern 
Hill away on the left. The roof of Eppes’s house had a rough. board 
patch upon it, where a shell from a gunboat had made havoe during 
the previous summer; but otherwise the grounds and the shrubbery 
and foliage had not been much disturbed. Saddled horses, held by 
orderlies, were generally to be seen about the entrance, and busy staff- 
officers bustled about in and out of the quartermaster’s. General Grant 
himself could often be seen pacing up and down in front of his log 
house, or hearing some report from the front, out of ear-shot, on the 
green. Guard and sentries, if there were any, were much out of sight, 
and the general, when in sight, was the quietest and most plainly- 
dressed and placid person anywhere about. 

To this plain little log cabin came all sorts of persons in turn 
during those eventful months that preceded the fall of the Confederacy. 
President Lincoln was much there, and wrote many letters and dis- 
patches with his own hand on the plain board table. Sometimes, of 
a morning, General Meade (Old Four-Eyes, as the soldiers called him) 
would ride down the lane, followed by his clanking and jingling escort 
of troopers, dismount, and make his way to the low-browed hut, and 
he and General Grant would walk away upon the sward,—the observed 
of all observers, but safely out of the reach of sharp ears. Here came 
the Southern commissioners, Stephens and the others, sent in those last 
weeks of travail to see about terms which were impossible ; and here 
came everybody who could get a “ pass” to come up the river, and 
endeavor to ventilate all manner of schemes. But these last found the 
James as “ hard a road to travel” as the Jordan. 

If a “ visitors’-book” could have been kept at this unpretending 
head-quarters, it would be a treasure at this day. But there was no 


anteroom, and no visitors’-book. The anteroom was the green; the 
Vou. X. N. S.—No. 1. 5 
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reception-room, office, and dining-room were all in one; and back of 
that was the general’s bedroom. That was all of head-quarters. The 
little house was very carefully built, of small logs, and exists at this 
day. 

After the war was over General Grant presented it to Mr. George 
H. Stuart, of Philadelphia, who lent it to Fairmount Park, in that 
city. Now, we see by the public prints, Mr. Stuart’s son has reclaimed 
the celebrated log house, and is, no doubt, intending to send it to 
Chicago. It had become quite a favorite object of pilgrimage in all 
these years, and many a young person had interest excited by viewing 
it which all the accounts of the great war, in school-books, failed to 
arouse. 

Let us hope that “General Grant’s log cabin” will, after its tem- 
porary use at the Exhibition, return to the glades and groves and slopes 
which he understood, at the time he gave it, it was to be placed in. 


The Army and Navy Gazette, speaking of the year 1892, says,— 

“The Russian conscription for the present year resulted in the 
production of 904,566 men of the requisite age and qualifications, 
besides 89,692 who had been left in from former years, making a total 
of 994,258. Of these, 262,400 were actually enlisted under the colors, 
and the rest were inscribed on the reserve. Out of the total were 
796,539 Christians, 51,248 Jews, 30,392 Mussulmans, and 1276 
Pagans. The number of recruits goes on increasing with the natural 
increase of the population at an astonishing rate, and nothing but the 
want of money prevents Russia from adding a million to her army of 
able-bodied soldiers every year. Even the Jewish contingent alone of 
over 50,000 per annum would soon make a very respectable force. Of 
course those put into the reserve can be called out and drilled and 
armed at very short notice, if the requisite funds were forthcoming. 
Twelve more reserve battalions of the district of Vilna have just been 
transformed into full regiments, with numbers from 178th to 189th 
inclusive. 

“ The formation of the new Russian army corps, making, with the 
Guard and Grenadier corps, twenty corps in all, does not, says the 
Militiir- Wochenblatt, imply a direct increase in the strength of the army, 
for its establishment includes two divisions—the Twenty-third (Revel) 
and the Twenty-fourth (Finland)—which have not hitherto been 
organized with any corps, and its artillery is furnished by the Twenty- 
third and Twenty-fourth Field Artillery Brigades. In order to 
take the place of the division thus removed from Finland a new 
rifle brigade will be raised there. Other new Russian formations are 
three fortress battalions for Grodno, Liban, and Diinamiinde, and four 
reserve regiments (each of two battalions) numbered from one hundred 
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and ninety to one hundred and ninety-three, which will form the Forty- 
eighth Reserve Infantry Brigade. It is to be observed, however, that 
the brigades in this category numbered Forty-five, Forty-six, and 
Forty-seven, have yet to be constituted, and whether these will be 
formed of existing bodies, or will include new elements, has not yet 
been laid down.” 


A year or two ago there was published at Pau, under the shadow 
of the ancient castle in which Henri Quatre was born, a most interest- 
ing and handsome volume, of four hundred pages, devoted to the 
history of the Eighteenth Infantry of the Line, one of the oldest in 
the French service. The painstaking author is Lieutenant Labouche. 

This regiment has particular interest for Americans, because of its 
connection with our Revolutionary War, as will be seen. 

It has a continuous history from its first mustering in, in 1606, 
under Henri Quatre, as the Regiment du Bourg, the name of its first 
commander, Du Bourg de |’Espinasse. It later became known as the 
Regiment of Auvergne, or Royal Auvergne. Later, by what the 
French call “ dédoublement,” a wing was made into another regiment, 
called de Gdtinais. This happened at the time of general reorganiza- 
tion after the Seven Years’ War. The eleven oldest and largest regi- 
ments in the service, which had each four battalions, were cut in two, 
and formed twenty-two regiments of two battalions each. Of course 
the Gdtinais were disgusted at losing their ancient name, and did not 
forget it. They had become No. 18, while the other half, still Royal 
Auvergne, were No. 17. 

To distinguish the regiment Gdtinais they were given a yellow 
collar and white buttons, but its regimental colors retained the violet 
and black of Auvergne, with a white diagonal cross. 

In 1776 the Gdtinais embarked for the West Indies, taking active 
part in the various events of military importance there unti] 1778, 
when they were among the troops on board d’Estaing’s fleet, and took 
part in the operations at Savannah. They partook in the hard fighting 
there with the battle-cry of “ Auvergne,” but were repulsed, after very 
heavy loss ; were re-embarked and taken back to the French islands of 
the West Indies. Two years afterwards the Gdtinais, after various 
experiences, were stationed at Cape Haytien when the Count de Grasse 
arrived to take on board the three thousand men of the garrison who 
were to form part of an expedition so important for our land. These 
troops formed the division of Saint-Simon, and were sent to the Chesa- 
peake, and placed under the orders of Rochambeau. At Williamsburg 
the divisions of Saint-Simon and Lafayette were united and placed 
among the troops which were destined for the investment of Yorktown. 


It is not necessary to detail further operations, but, in regard to this par- 
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ticular regiment, we translate, freely, from the Memoirs of General de 
Rochambeau. He says, “I ought to mention an event which charac- 
_ terizes the traditional courage of the French grenadiers. The grenadiers 
of the regiment Gdtinais, which had been ‘dédoublé from that of 
Auvergne, were detailed to lead the column of attack. In announcing 
this I said to them, ‘ Now, my sons, I have great need of good service 
from you this night. I hope you will not forget that we have served 
together before, in the old regiment of “ Auvergne sans tache,” which 
it has kept ever since it was formed.’ They promised that if I would 
give them back their own name, they would be killed to the last 
man rather than be repulsed. They kept their word, and charged like 
lions, losing a third of their number in killed and wounded. . . . The 
king, upon my representation, signed a decree which restored the regi- 
ment its name of Royal Auvergne.” 

The regimental historian says that the American Congress gave 
Count Rochambeau the three guns which were captured by the regi- 
ments “GAtinais” and “ Royal Deux-Ponts” on October 14. One 
gun was given as a trophy to each of these regiments, and the third 
was retained by the general himself. After the surrender the “ GAti- 
nais” was encamped at Gloucester Point, and on the 5th of December 
was reviewed by Rochambeau, and the announcement officially made 
that they were to resume the title of “ Royal Auvergne.” On the 10th 
of January, Colonel de Gatinais formally received the new colors, by 
order of the king, with “ Royal Auvergne” embroidered upon them. 

Through all vicissitudes of the French Revolution, the First 
Empire, the Belgian campaign, the Crimean and Italian wars, downto 
the operations in Tunis, of recent date, this very ancient regiment has 
held its traditions untarnished. 


A few mouths ago—in September, 1892—died, at Folkestone, 
England, John Cumming Howell, rear-admiral (retired) United States 
navy. 

He entered the navy in 1836, and was in continuous service up to 
the time of his retirement, under the operation of law, in 1881. 

There was scarcely anything within the limit of a naval officer’s duty 
which he had not done and done well. As a junior officer he was always 
the life of his mess, gentlemanlike, honorable, but full of humor, and 
promoting all the proper methods of amusement and good-fellowship. 
Strict, kindly, and consistent, he was always appreciated by the enlisted 
men, and never failed in proper dignity on any occasion. As chief of 
the Bureau of Yards and Docks he was placed in a trying position for 
a straightforward officer; yet as the Committee of the Military Order 
of the Loyal Legion say, in their memorandum in regard to his death,— 

“Companion Howell was a man of sound judgment, and always 
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acted with great deliberation. Before performing any action, he ma- 
turely weighed in his mind the probabilities of success or defeat. He 
gauged with wonderful accuracy the amount of opposition he would 
have to encounter, and seldom was at fault in the conclusions to which 
he came as to whether he had the means in his power to overcome that 
opposition. His talents, his stainless consistency of public conduct, 
and his determination and energy of purpose, all concur to invest 
him with the highest attributes of a naval officer. He was a man of 
great dignity of character. He was noble in mind. He would not 
have stooped to anything he considered mean or unworthy. It mat- 
tered not in his view that his object could have been gained by unbe- 
coming means without the fact ever coming before the public. It was 
enough for him that his own mind disapproved to insure his instant 
determination to reject. His own inward sense of honor, his con- 
sciousness of moral rectitude, was the tribunal to which he appealed 
in all such cases, and by its decisions he invariably regulated his 
conduct. 

“One of the bright and loyal representatives of the chivalric old 
navy has passed away, a gentleman of the old school has joined the 
great majority. Requiescat in pace.” 

The writer has, somewhere among old papers, the “record” of a 
mock court-martial, of which Lieutenant Howell was judge-advocate, 
the proceedings of which whiled away many an hour, and which were 
as comical and as solemnly ridiculous as anything which “John 
Phcenix” ever produced. 

Owing to the sailing of the “prisoner’s” ship for home, the 
“ proceedings,” which had lasted for some months, were.at last closed 
abruptly. 


In a late number of the Proceedings of the Naval Institute, As- 
sistant Professor H. Marion, of the United States Naval Academy, 
says, in regard to an organized service of messenger pigeons for vessels 
cruising on our coast,— 

“ A service of messenger pigeons for naval purposes could not be 
improvised at short notice, and the birds would require long and careful 
training before being of any use as bearers of messages. 

“In time of peace or war the occasions are innumerable when 
pigeons could be used with advantage as messengers when no other 
means of communication are available. In a recent article in Outing, 
Mr. Gifford says,— 

“¢Tn peace, vessels leaving or approaching the coast could report 
their own or the position of disabled vessels needing assistance ; wrecks, 
broken machinery, mutinies, lack of food, water (or coal), fire, and 
thousands of accidents which are likely to happen to any ship at any 
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time, could thus be made quickly known. It would in many instances 
influence the speculations of merchants, relieve the anxiety of ship- 
owners and the relatives of sailors. They will then have no longer 
to resort to such uncertain means as signals, meeting of ships, or the 
floating bottles ashore with messages. . 

“Tn war, they would be of much greater importance. It is essen- 
tial that the government should always be able to locate exactly its 
ships. Great fights seldom occur more than two hundred miles from 
shore, and thus valuable knowledge of skirmishes at sea and the 
approach of hostile forces and appeals for aid could quickly be com- 
municated.’ 

“In order that this service may be successful it must be operated 
by the government: 

“The fact that homing pigeons can fly several hundred miles a day 
at sea; that they can be bred and trained on board ship in all latitudes 
and climates ; that they can be accustomed to the report of guns; that 
they can recognize their own ship among others; that they can be 
relied upon, as proved by numerous experiments, to carry news from 
the fleet to the shore, and, under favorable circumstances, from the 
shore to the fleet, and from one vessel to another, when beyond the 
range of signals, should suffice to secure the support of the govern- 
ment to this new enterprise, and thereby insure the speedy establish- 


ment of a permanent system of naval messenger pigeon lofts at the 
principal navy-yards and stations along the Atlantic coast.” 

The whole article of Professor Marion is well considered, interest- 
ing, and important, and should be read by all officers of the army and 
navy who wish to be fully abreast of the times. 


The privately-printed memoirs of Mrs. Eliza Susan Morton 
Quincy, containing her own recollections, and written in 1821, at 
Quincy,—printed 1861, Boston,—is one of those delightful books 
which gives insight into the life of many distinguished men in a very 
pleasant way. Mrs. Quincy records a conversation with the elder Mr. 
Adams, which contains an incident which we do not remember to have 
seen in regard to Moreau, whose residence in this country was lately 
referred to in these notes. Mr. Adams says of the Emperor Alex- 
ander, “ During the whole of the war with Bonaparte he exposed 
himself as much as any of his officers. At the close of the war he 
was undoubtedly one of the first generals in Europe. Moreau was 
killed at his side by a cannon-ball from the walls of Dresden.” Mrs. 
Quincy said, “ Moreau’s was a hard fate.” “It was so,” replied Mr. 
Adams ; “ but I donot think he deserved pity. He was fighting against 
his country, which no man can ever be justified in doing. A man, if 
he disapproves a government, or a war, may remain quiet and neutral ; 
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but nothing should ever induce him to take up arms against his country. 
I saw Moreau’s funeral at Saint Petersburg, which was attended with 
great pomp. His aide, Rappertelle, in reply to some expressions of 
condolence from me on the loss of his general, raised his eyes to heaven, 
and said, ‘ Would to God it had been me!’ He returned to the army, 
and a few weeks after, standing beside the Emperor Alexander, he met 
precisely the same fate as Moreau,—being killed by a cannon-ball.” 

This most curious coincidence would seem to appeal to the common 
run of writers of memoirs and of campaigns, but we do not remember 
to have met with it before. 


Mr. Archibald Forbes had an article in the February number of 
the Contemporary Review upon the “ Military Courage of Royalty,” in 
which he alludes to the death of Moreau, whose blood splashed the 
Emperor Alexander’s uniform. 

“ Moreau had insisted upon riding on the outside, else the ball 
which caused his death would certainly have struck Alexander.” 
“That monarch,” he goes on to say, “ participated actively and for- 
wardly in most of the battles of the campaign of 1814 which cul- 
minated in the allied occupation of Paris. Marmont’s bullets were 
still flying when he rode on to the hill of Belleville and looked down 
through the smoke of battle on the French capital.” 


Surely, if Mr. Forbes had heard of such a dramatic incident as the 
death of Rappertelle by Alexander’s side so soon after Moreau’s, he 
might, in a magazine article, have mentioned it. 

It seems too curious and striking to be true ; and yet there is nothing 
stranger than truth sometimes, and the elder Adams must have known 
what he was talking about. 


The Hydrographic Office of the Navy Department continues to 
receive compliments in regard to its work from foreign as well as 
domestic sources. 

Most curious and valuable, from several points of view, are the 
plottings of the drift of derelicts,—those “ocean pariahs,” as a con- 
temporary calls them,—which float for months sometimes, sometimes 
for years, a standing menace to the navigator, who has enough possible 
dangers to encounter besides this added one. 

Too long to here recount are the voyages of some of these aban- 
doned hulks, which sometimes reach the Hebrides or the coast of Spain, 
as they happen to become engaged: in one horn or another of the great 
Eastern Atlantic current. 

Altogether, thirty-eight collisions with derelicts have been reported 
as occurring during the last five years; and who can tell whether 
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many missing ships have not foundered, with all hands, from the same 
cause ? 

The United States wreck chart for February last showed forty-five 
derelict vessels known to be floating in the North Atlantic, more than 
half of them in the track of the trans-Atlantic liners. Here is a source 
of danger even more imminent than ice, for that does give some warn- 
ing to the careful navigator who takes the temperature of the sea-water 
regularly, but for a floating wreck at night the sharpest eyes are useless. 
At times some of our men-of-war have been sent out to find and effect- 
ually destroy some of these floating dangers, and it would seem that 
in peace-time they could be employed in no more useful way, and, as 
it is a matter largely concerning the British, German, and French 
mercantile marines, it would seem right for them to bear a part of the 
trouble and expense of the search. There could be no better target for 
men-of-war than a derelict afloat in mid-occan. 


The strike of the waiters against the “arbitrary conduct of hotel 
landlords in ordering them to sacrifice the natural adornment” of the 
moustache reminds us that there are many officers living who remem- 
ber the so-called “ Badger” order when it was in full force in our navy. 
* Not derived from any fancied resemblance to the animal of that name, 
the regulation was popularly so called because it emanated from Mr. 


Badger, of North Carolina, when Secretary of the Navy. He only 
served about six months; for upon the first President Harrison’s 
death, in September, 1841, he was succeeded by Mr. Upshur, of Vir- 
ginia, who was killed by the explosion of the big gun on board the 
“ Princeton.” John Tyler was then President, and the father of the 
lady he afterwards married, en second néces, Mr. Gardiner, of Gardi- 
ner’s Island, was also killed by the same accident. 

But that is by the way. If Mr. Badger did nothing else during 
his tenure of office, he made savage war upon long hair and eccentric 
whiskers and beard,—which were then the fashion in both military 
and civil life,—somewhat in the way in which the late General Custer 
wore his hair. Another good example are some of the colored litho- 
graphs of scenes in the Mexican War, such as Captain Charles May, 
of the dragoons, charging a battery, with hair flowing in the manner 
of Absalom. The “ Badger order” required the hair to be short, and 
no beard to be worn, except a whisker which could not extend below a 
line drawn from the tip of the ear to the nostril, and in most ships the 
order was rigorously enforced. The writer made his first cruise with 
a noted martinet, who on Sunday musters carefully inspected the 
officers, as well as the men who passed round the quarter-deck capstan. 
He seldom failed to send a message by the first lieutenant to some 
officer, calling his attention to the “Badger order.” To do him 
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justice, he set a good example himself, which is the first duty of a 
commanding officer. 


Owing to certain unfortunate results from target practice upon the 
English coast, a committee was appointed to investigate and report 
upon the matter in regard to both shore batteries and gunboats. This 
committee consisted of a legal gentleman, two naval officers, two Royal 
Artillery officers, and two members of Parliament, one representing 
the fishermen and the other ship-owners at large. Their report dealt 
fully with the questions of “ Practice from Forts, etc.,” the difficulties 
with small boats, limitation of practice to fixed hours, steam-tugs to 
tow boats off the target range, improved means of communication 
between the commanding officer and his guns, notice of target practice 
to be given, reduced charges, etc., all of which refer to the land service. 
In regard to gunboats they recommend that those for practice should 
have more speed, so that they can go farther seaward without loss of 
time, and should have a lookout, either on a very high bridge or on a 
mast. The officers are also to have full information as to favorite 
fishing-grounds and of the kind of gear used by fishermen at different 
places and different times of the year. Fisherman-pilots were also 
suggested, but the majority of the board ignored their necessity. 

We quote the portion of the report which treats of ricochet, which 
is of interest, especially when we remember that it is not very long 
since our own guns at Sandy Hook smashed the stern of a schooner 
which was navigating in fancied security some miles away. The report 
in question says,— 

“The evidence produced before us makes it clear that the chief 
danger from target practice arises from the ricochet of projectiles, and 
there cannot be a doubt that any contrivance which would reduce or 
abolish ricochet would be of the highest value in increasing safety. 
But none of the expert witnesses called before us have offered any 
suggestion on this head, and we can only say that if it were practicable 
to devise any means of carrying out this object without impairing the 
efficiency of practice most of the difficulties which have arisen would 
cease to exist. 

“ We recommend -that during practice from forts, where favorable 
opportunities exist for plotting down the ricochets of projectiles, oppor- 
tunities should be taken to make records, with a view to a closer deter- 
mination of the area of danger. These records should cover variations 
in range, condition of the sea, and force and direction of the wind. 
Tables showing the results should be prepared and furnished to officers 
of both services. 

“ We regard it as a matter of great importance that strict orders 
should be given and enforced to prohibit practice whenever the state 
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of the atmosphere is such that the last ricochet of a projectile cannot 
be seen from the fort or gunboat from which it was discharged, or, 
when firing takes place at a very long range, from a guard-boat 
stationed within signaling distance of the commanding officer, and in 
such a position as to mark with absolute certainty the last ricochet of 
every projectile.” 


The United Service Gazette had, some time ago, a very interesting 
review of Major Otto Wach’s excellent article upon the strategic sig- 
nificance of Egypt and the Red Sea, which appeared in the Jahrbucher 
fiir die Deutsche Armee und Marine, a portion of which notice we here 
reproduce. 

“Without sufficient power to defend itself from external foes, 
Egypt has become the hotbed of foreign intrigue. Internally the 
chief source of danger is from the south. The condition of the Soudan 
remains a standing menace, and in Major Wach’s opinion the tran- 
quillity of the country depends on the solution of the Soudan question. 
- With the Mahdists at Berber and Khartoum, nothing but a strong 
hand will prevent Lower Egypt from being overrun by the fanatics 
who have already caused so much trouble to the Egyptian and British 
governments. He considers that an expedition starting from Tokar, 
via Kassala, would offer good chance of success, and would be much 
freer from difficulties than an attempt to reach Berber directly from 
Suakin. The control of the Red Sea is practically in British hands, 
and in Perim England blocks the exit into the Gulf of Aden. 

“No apprehension need be felt at present on account of the French 
colony at Obock, but there is some fear of trouble being given by the 
French claim to Sheikh-Syed. Batteries placed on the high ground 
of Cape Bab-el-Mandeb, five hundred and fifty-one feet above the 
level of the sea, or even at Jebel Manhali (Quoin Hill, eight hundred 
and eighty-six feet), would have complete command over Perim, and 
would make it untenable. Batteries erected at Jebel Syan, four hun- 
dred and forty-two feet, or on the heights of Dumeira Island, would 
also effectually close the large strait to the passage of ships. Sheikh- 
Syed, in addition to being a natural fortress, possesses the further 
advantage that the present swampy lagunes could easily be converted 
into an excellent harbor, and joined by a short canal to the Bay of 
Okelés, in the Gulf of Aden, where an outlet from the Red Sea to the 
Indian Ocean would be entirely in French hands. In the Levant the 
possession of Cyprus practically gives England the command of Syria 
and access to Asia Minor, but an immense mistake has been made in 
not converting Famagusta into a strong naval port. Crete and Rhodes 
are the real keys to the Dardanelles, and if occupied by another naval 
power the position of Cyprus would be somewhat critical. In any 
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case no delay should occur in seeing to its defenses, for the Eastern 
question now no longer centres in Constantinople, but in Egypt, and 
no one can say how short a time it will be before it is ripe for solution. 
England undoubtedly holds a strong position with Alexandria and 
Cyprus in her hands, but it must not be overlooked that her communi- 
cations with Malta are seriously threatened by Biserta, and in the 
course of a few years the projected canal from Bordeaux will allow 
French ships-of-war of the heaviest tonnage to pass from the Atlantic 
to the Mediterranean unseen and with perfect safety.” 


A delightful series of little books in small crown 8vo is being pub- 
lished by Williams & Norgate, Covent Garden, London, which they 
call the “Army Series,” being French and German sketches upon 
military subjects and episodes by well-known writers. The stories are 
all in the original language in which they were written, but have 
copious notes by the editor, J. T. W. Perowne, M.A., which deal with 
words of strictly military meaning, or military slang, which would be 
Greek to the ordinary reader without such a glossary. 

Among these collections are “Le coup de Pistolet,” by Prosper 
Mérimée; “ Auf verlornem Posten,” by Johannes von Dewall, and 
“Contes Militaires,” by no less a person than Alphonse Daudet, and, 
as a matter of course, are very short, crisp, and clean-cut. 

No translation would convey the spirit of “ Le Porte Drapeau,” 
“Un Décoré du 15 Aott,” and others, and good judgment has been 
shown in not trying to render them into English. But any one can 
read them—who reads any French at all—with the help of the “ notes.” 
Modern, and especially military, French is not otherwise so easily 
made out. Indeed, the notes are instructive'in another way. For in- 
stance, the derivation of the soldier term “ Béte 4 trois brisques,” or 
trois chevrons, applied to a veteran, is thus explained: “The brisque 
was originally the trump in certain games of cards; then one said, 
Jouer a la brisque, jouer a Vécarté, and, as this game was very common 
in barracks, the word was transferred to the stripes or chevrons on the 
arm, the first indicating seven, the second fourteen, and the third 
twenty-one years’ service. Chevron, properly a rafter, was applied to 
the stripe from its shape, A.” 

French soldiers, it appears, speak of a squad which is being posted 
as sentinels as s’égrenant,—that is, losing man after man, as they are 
left one by one at their guard-posts. 

S’égrener is said of shelling grain, or of the fall of fruit from a 
tree, and seems a very apt term for the process referred to. 

The finest touch which the author of “Tartarin de Tarascon” gives 
us is in the sketch.named the “Game of Billiards,” worthy of the 
author of “La Débacle.” The troops of an army corps, knee-deep in 
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mud and without rations, after two days of sleepless marching and 
countermarching, are standing in line of battle, expecting immediate 
attack from a Prussian corps. In the mean time their marshal, flushed 
by a copious breakfast and numerous “ grogs,” is playing billiards with 
a captain on his staff in the magnificent chateau which he has taken 
as his head-quarters. The general’s one “fad” is that he can play 
billiards, while the captain with whom he is playing is capable de 
rower tous les maréchauz de la terre, plays just well enough to be beaten 
by his superior. ‘ He is what they call a rising officer, one who has 
a future before him.” 

Before the game is done the Prussians attack, and the French are 
disgracefully beaten. 


A rather remarkable pamphlet was issued from the office of House- 
hold Words, London, in March, 1893, with the title “ Justice to Naval 
Officers.” It is at once a movement for reform and a protest against 
the conduct of the London Times in calling it a “discreditable project.” . 
The extracts taken from the columns of that paper show that up to a 
certain time that protean sheet advocated all the naval claims, and 
then suddenly made a change of base and denounced them, assuming 
that they were contrary to the Queen’s Regulations and the Articles of 
War. As the pamphlet declares, “In times past and within recent 
years various classes of officers of the fleet—if not with the express 
sanction of the Admiralty, at least with its knowledge and apparent 
approval—have taken measures among themselves to bring the special 
grievances which affected their particular grades to the notice of Par- 
liament and the public.” 

It seems to be the lieutenants of Her Majesty’s fleet who are forcing 
the issue now,—the officers of the medical, accountant, engineering, 
and warrant grades having had changes made to a certain extent in 
accordance with their wishes. 

The points on which reform is asked may be summarized as 
follows : 

1. That officers receive additional pay or other consideration for 
service on unhealthy stations. 

2. That the full-pay leave after foreign service be increased from 
the present meagre concession to the period (six weeks per annum) 
allowed in the case of home service, such leave to be a right and to be 
cumulative. 

3. That officers invalided or sent to hospital from causes due to the 
service or to climate be maintained on full pay until declared either fit 
or unfit for further service. 

4. That ship’s commissions do not exceed three years in duration 
from the time of leaving England to returning, and that they may be 
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further reduced whenever practicable, commissions of two years being 
kept in view as desirable. 

5. That a roster of service be kept, whereby foreign and home 
service shall fall equally upon all officers. 

6. That steps be taken to define more clearly the liability of officers 
to serve. 

7. That income tax be not levied upon the pay of officers serving 
abroad. 

8. That the pay of cooks, stewards, and domestics be raised to the 
market value, and that they be made continuous-service men. 

9. That an allowance be made to messes for the entertainment of 
foreign and colonial officers and officials. 

All of which we fear the aggrieved are not likely to have granted 
unless there comes a general war, and the need of officers makes itself 
felt in a manner which will admit of no debate. 


Colonel Sir W. F. Butler (who is now, we believe, General Butler, 
serving in the British contingent in Egypt, and who is the husband of 
the celebrated painter of military scenes and battle-pictures) published 
in 1892 a life of Gordon, which seems to us to be the most successful 
work of an able and charming writer. 

Speaking of the name and the clan, he says, “ ‘ Gordon,’— spear,’ 


the first weapon shaped by man to aid his fight with nature and 
give him dominion over the wild things of plain and forest; the 
emblem of highest rank among the old Norse gods, held in the right 
hand of Odin; the weapon of sacrifice among those dim Celtic tribes 
whose existence is almost lost in the dawn of history; a name that 
goes back beyond history, and beyond even tradition, into the days 
when man began to chip the stones of primeval river-beds into leaf- 
shaped sharpened flints; a name full of strange significance in ‘our 
history, whether borne in Norman, Saxon, or Celtic sound, in simple 
or compound form, by priest, poet, or soldier, by Breakspear, Shake- 
speare, Byron, or Gordon, by those whose words and deeds have stirred 
men’s blood as none other in our history have done. 

“An old race, this Gordon, and a stout one: fierce fighters, true 
soldiers, hard-striking, hard-dying men, whose names crop up wherever 
fighting is found in their country’s history ; holding their own, and 
often their neighbors’ lands and chattels with a tight grasp, yet ever 
prodigal of blood and gold for clan and kin; smiting MacRays, Crich- 
tons, Sinclairs, Forbeses, Camerons, Lindsays, and Macintoshes through 
the wild straths and glens of Banff, Caithness, and Sutherland until 
they and their enemies disappear backward into time, amid the unre- 
solvable mist of conflict where the writ of history does not run.” 

Here and there we find in the Life of Gordon the most scathing 
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remarks upon the policy and conduct of the “little wars” waged by 
England in divers parts, where might made right. The author is 
more free-spoken as to these and to tHe policy which dictated the 
methods of the Khartoum expedition than any foreigner would be. 
We are glad to see that, in speaking of the Tai-ping war, in which 
Gordon won his title of Mandarin of the First Class, the writer does 
justice to the memory of Ward, the American, who first organized the 
Imperial forces and showed them the way to victory over their dreaded 
enemies. It is quite possible—nay, probable—that had Ward not 
fallen at the head of his troops, “‘ Chinese” Gordon would never have 
had an opportunity to earn his sobriquet. Considering that Ward had 
no military education, the success he achieved might really be said to 


be wonderful. 
E. SHIPPEN. 





NAVAL AND MILITARY NOTES. 


NOTES AND DATA ON NAVAL AND MILITARY MATERIEL AND 
ALLIED SUBJECTS. 


It is the intention to collect and publish 
in this department of the ‘‘ United Service”’ 
all information obtainable from current 
publications and other available sources 
concerning ships, guns, armor, explosives, 
small-arms, military and maritime affairs, 
and kindred subjects. As the data are de- 
rived largely from unofficial sources, strict 
accuracy cannot be expected; but all re- 
ports will be carefully examined and com- 
pared with others on the same subject, and 
it is hoped, by this means, to attain fairly 
correct results. Erratum notices will be 
published whenever errors are discovered 
in data previously given. As the develop- 
ment of the present plans for collecting 
information progresses, it is hoped to se- 
cure fuller and more authentic reports. 


WAR-SHIPS AND TORPEDO-BOATS. 


Great Britain, 


The following details of the Renown 
are supplementary to the description of 
this vessel given in the May Nores. 
The length is 380 feet, beam 72 feet, dis- 
placement 12,350 tons. The mean speed 
on trial with natural draft will be 17 
knots, and with moderate forced draft a 
maximum speed of 18 knots is expected- 
More submerged torpedo-tubes will be 
fitted than in any battle-ship hitherto 
built. The barbette armor will be thicker 
than that of the Centurion class, and the 
hull armor and protective deck will be 
differently arranged. 


The Talbot class consists of the Talbot, 
Minerva, and Eclipse. Partial descrip- 





tions of the two former are given in the 
April, May, and June Norrs. The 
latter is building at Portsmouth. These 
vessels are alike in all respects. The 
mean draft and coal-supply, which were 
not given in the descriptions above re- 
ferred to, are respectively 20 feet 4 
inches, and 550 tons (at load draft). 


The Warren Hastings, a twin-screw 
troop-ship for India, was launched April 
18. The length is 350 feet, beam 49 feet, 
depth 36 feet 9 inches. Accommodations 
will be provided for 900 European troops, 
1050 native troops, 29 officers, and 6 
ladies. The battery will consist of a 
large R. F. G., six 3-pounder R. F. G., 
and four 5-barrel Nordenfeldt machine- 
guns. The vessel will be electrically 
lighted throughout. 


The gunboat Minto, 930 tons, was re- 
cently launched at Birkenhead. The 
length is 200 feet, beam 30 feet 6 inches, 
speed 15 knots. The battery is said to 
consist of four 3-pounder R. F. G. 


The protected cruiser Astrea, 4860 
tons, a sister ship to the Cambrian, de- 
scribed in the May Nores, was launched 
February 17. 


Of the ten first-class torpedo-boats re- 
cently given out by contract, Yarrow, 
Thorneycroft, and White will build three 
each, and the Lairds one. The dimen- 
sions of these boats are, length, 140 
feet; beam, 14 feet 6 inches; draught, 6 
feet; displacement, 110 tons. ‘The an- 
ticipated I. H. P. is 1600; corresponding 
speed, 24 knots. The coal-supply is 30 
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tons. The complement is 21 officers and 
men. The armament consists of three 
torpedo-ejectors and three 3-pounder 
R. F. G. 


The first-class battle-ship Repulse had 
her 8-hour natural-draft trial on Febru- 
ary 28, with the following results: Steam 
in boilers, 152.5; vacuum, 28.5; revolu- 
tions, 99.35; I. H. P., 9583; air-pressure 
in fire-rooms, 0.45; mean speed by log 
was reported to be 17.78 knots. The ship 
was very light; mean draught only 25 
feet 9 inches, instead of 27 feet 6 inches 
as designed. The above speed is there- 
fore no guide to her probable perform- 
ance with all weights on board. Judging 
from the trials of the Ramillies, given 
below, and of the Hoo#; which appeared 
in the May Norss, it is doubtful if the 
above-reported speed was actually ob- 
tained. It is probably the uncorrected 
reading of the patent log. The 4-hour 
forced-draft trial took place under nearly 
similar conditions. The results were: 
Steam in boilers, 150.4; vacuum, 28.5; 


revolutions, 104; I. H. P., 11,302; air- | 


pressure, 0.45 to 0.91 ; the reported speed 
by patent log, 18.2,—probably derived, 
as in the previous natural-draft trial, 
and just about as valuable as an index of 


the vessel’s actual capabilities in service. | 


In justice to the Admiralty and the con- 
tractors it must, however, be said that 
horse-power only was aimed at in these 
trials, and not full power at that The 
first of this class of ships, the Royal 
Sovereign had an unusually extensive 
trial. The results, with 1.6 inches of 
pressure in the fire-room, were 13,312 
I. H. P. and 18 knots speed. As her 


beyond their proper capacity, it is not 
remarkable that the Admiralty has con- 
tented itself with a safer power, yet one 


sufficiently great to thoroughly test the | 


working of the machinery. 


The 8-hour natural-draft trial of the | 


Ramillies, sister ship to the Repulse, gave 
the following results: Steam in boilers, 
149; air-pressure, 0.22; vacuum, 27.8; 
revolutions, 96.7; I. H. P., 9415; re- 
ported speed by log, 16.75. The Ramil- 
lies was even lighter than the Repulse, 
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being 2 feet 4 inches above her load-line. 
The speed given above, whether correctly 
measured or not, is therefore no guide to 
her capability with the power developed. 
Of the 5 above-water torpedo-tubes fitted 
in the Ramillies class, four are in broad- 
side and one in the stern. 


The third-class cruiser Barham, of 
1880 tons, has at length had what is 
called a successful trial. The designed 
horse-power was 6000, but this is evi- 
dently beyond her capability. That de- 
veloped on trial was 4538 during 3 hours, 
with an air-pressure of over 2 inches. 
The speed over the measured mile was 
18.6 knots, though the patent log gave 
20.8, an evidently fallacious result. Dur- 
ing 8 hours, with an air-pressure of 1.3 
inches, the I. H. P. was 3590; speed by 
patent log 18.9 knots, the log probably 
having the same error as before. 


The last trials of the torpedo-depot 


| ship Vulcan, on March 14, are also con- 


sidered satisfactory. The details are as 
follows: Steam in boilers, 148 pounds; 
air-pressure, 1.8 inches; vacuum, 26.5 
inches; revolutions, 99.5; I. H. P., 


| 12,082; average speed by patent log, 


20.2 knots. The log in this case proba- 
bly gave approximately correct results, 


The trials of the Hercules, on Febru- 


| ary 16, were regarded as satisfactory. 
| The screw used was a four-bladed modi- 


fied Griffith, diameter 21 feet and } inch, 
pitch 17 feet 7} inches. An outward 


| bend was given the blades, and the 


screw set back 6 inches. During a 


boilers gave trouble before the conclusion | 8-hour trial at various speeds no objec- 


of the trial, and were evidently pushed | 


tionable vibration was developed. The 
maximum results were, I. H. P. 7685, 
revolutions 90, speed 14.8 knots. With 


| 82 revolutions the I. H. P. was 5470, 


speed 13.2. 


The results of the trials of the torpedo 
gunboat Niger were practically the same 
as those of the Jason, given in the May 
Nores. 


On the recent commission trial of the 
Edgar the I. H. P. developed was 10,405, 
with 0.5 inch air-pressure. The steam 
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in the boilers was 144 pounds, revolu- 
tions 95.9, speed 18.5 knots. 


The refit of the Temeraire cost £80,000. 
On her speed trial, March 2, after com- 
pletion of repairs, the results were as 
follows: I. H. P., 7171; revolutions, 
70.6; vacuum, 28.1; speed, 13.5 knots. 


France. 


The new construction for 1893, as laid 
down in the official programme, consists 
of 4 cruisers (NY, O, P, Q), 1 torpedo- 
cruiser (R), 4 sea-going torpedo-boats, 
and 8 first-class torpedo-boats (Nos. 198, 
199, 200). 


Two of the cruisers above mentioned 
are to be of 8000 tons, 14,000 I. H. P., 
19 knots speed, and will carry the fol- 
lowing battery : Two 24-centimetre (9.45- 
inch) guns, one forward, one aft, both in 
lightly-armored turrets; eight 14-centi- 
metre (5.5-inch) R. F. G., ten 3-pounder 
R. F. G., six l-pounder R. F. G. In 
addition to a protective deck, these ves- 
sels will have thin vertical side armor 
for protection against rapid-fire guns. 
One of them has been given out by con- 
tract to the Forges et Chantiers de la 
Mediterrannée, and is named the D’ En- 


| 
trecasteaux, after the celebrated French | 


navigator of that name (1740-1793). 
The contract for the sister ship has not 
yet been awarded. These vessels are 
designed for distant service, and will 
be sheathed and coppered. The coal- 


supply was originally fixed at 650 tons, | 


but it is believed that this has been 
increased. 


The protected cruisers Du Chayla and | 


D'Assas are sister ships, sheathed and 
coppered. The displacement is 4000 
tons, length 315 feet, I. H. P. 9000, 
speed 19.25 knots, coal-supply 587 tons. 
The battery consists of six 6.3-inch R. 
F. G., four 3.9-inch R. F. G., eight 3- 
pounder R. F. G., twelve 1-pounder R. 
F.G. The protective deck is 2.386 inches 
thick. The first named is to be built at 
Cherbourg, the last by contract. 


The first-class, lightly-armored cruiser 
of the Charner (see June Norzs) type, 
the Pothuan, is now under construction. 

Vou. X. N. S.—No. 1. 
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The displacement is 5320 tons, I. H. P. 
natural draft 7500, I. H. P. with arti- 
ficial draft 10,000. The length is 370 
feet 6 inches, beam 50 feet linch. The 
battery consists of two 7.6-inch, ten 5.5- 
inch R. F. G., sixteen 3-pounder R. F. 
G., eight 1-pounder R. F. G. Five tor- 
pedo-tubes are fitted. 


The following details of the Fleurus 
are additional to the description given 
in the May Norzs: Coal-supply, 116 
tons; radius of action, 550 miles at full 
speed, 2000 miles at 10 knots; the sec- 
ondary battery, according to Le Yacht, 
consists of two 65-millimetre (2.46-inch) 
R. F. G., instead of that given in the 
May Nores. 


The protected cruisers Chasseloup- 
Laubat and Friant, sister ships in all es- 
sential respects, were launched April 17, 
the former at Cherbourg, the latter at 
Brest. The dimensions of these vessels 
are, length between perpendiculars, 308 
feet 4 inches ; over all, 319 feet 10 inches ; 
beam, 43 feet 4 inches ; extreme draught, 
20 feet 9 inches. The coal-supply is 600 
tons, I. H. P. with forced draft 9000, 
corresponding speed 19.25 knots, speed 
with natural draft 18 knots, thickness 
of protective deck 1.97 to, 3.1 inches. 
| The battery consists of six 6.3-inch R. 
| F. G., one forward, one aft, two in 
| sponsons each side; four 3.9-inch R. 
F. G. on the broadside forward and 
abaft the 6.3-inch guns, eight 3-pounder 
R. F. G., twelve 1-pounder R. F. G., 
| and six torpedo-tubes. 


The new torpedo-cruiser of the Cas- 
sini type is to be called the Casabianca. 
| The speed will be 22 knots, instead of 
| 21.5. The displacement is 925 tons, 
| length 262 feet 5 inches, I. H. P. 5000. 

The battery consists of one 3.9-inch R. 

F. G., three 2.46-inch R. F. G., four 
| 1-pounder R. F. G., and six torpedo-tubes. 
| 
| 





Russia. 


The coast-defense armor-clads Admi- 
ral Onshakoff and Admiral Seniavine, as 
well as 6 torpedo-boats of 87 tons, will 
be launched this year. In 1894 the 
Sissoi the Great (8880 tons), Poltava 

| (10,960 tons), Petropavlovsk (10,969 tons), 
6 
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and Sebastopol (10,960 tons) will be placed 
in the water. Two new armored cruisers 
of the Rurik type, but of greater coal 
capacity, are about to be commenced at 
the Baltic Works. 


\ Two torpedo-boats of a new type are 
building at the Putiloff Yard, St. Peters- 
burg. They were designed by Lieuten- 
ant Beklemischeff, and are called the 
Moonsund and Hapsal. The length is 
125 feet 10 inches, beam 11 feet 6 inches, 
I. H. P. 1100, speed 18 knots. 


Italy. 


The Italian Minister of Marine has 
given orders for the construction of a 
torpedo-cruiser of the Partenope type 
(846 tons) at the Cravero Yard, and a 
cruiser of the Lombardia type at Orlando 
Brothers, Engines of 13,000 I. H. P. 
have been ordered for cruisers S and D 
in course of construction at Castellamare 
and Leghorn. 


The torpedo-cruiser Calatafimi was re- 
cently launched at Castellamare. She is 
similar to the Aretusa, and her dimen- 
sions are as follows: Length, 229 feet 6 
inches ; beam, 26 feet 10 inches ; draught, 
12 feet 4 inches; displacement, 846 tons. 
The coal capacity is 180 tons, I. H. P. 
4000, speed 20 knots. The battery con- 
sists of one 4.72 Armstrong R. F. G., six 
6-pounder Nordenfeldt R. F. G., three 
3-pounder Hotchkiss, and five torpedo- 
ejectors. 


Torpedo-boat No. 144 was recently 
launched at the Ansaldo Yard at Sestri 
Ponente. The dimensions are, length, 
127 feet 10 inches ; beam, 16 feet 6 inches ; 
draught, 7 feet. The speed is 22 knots; 
battery, two 1-pounder R. F. G. 


Austria. 


The lightly-armored cruiser Kaiserin 
und Konigin Maria Theresa was launched 
at St. Rocco April 29. The dimensions 
are, length, 361 feet; beam, 52 feet 6 
inches; displacement, 5250 tons. The 
I. H. P. is 9800 with forced draft and 
7000 with natural draft, the correspond- 
ing speeds being 17 and 19 knots. The 
coal-supply is 740 tons, radius of action 
at 10 knots 4000 miles. The protective 
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deck is 2.24 inches thick, and extends 4 
feet below the load water-line. Above 
this, amidships, for a considerable por- 
tion of the length, rises an armor-belt 
3.9 inches thick, forming, with bulk- 
heads at the ends, a central armored cit- 
adel. The battery consists of two 9.45- 
inch, 35 calibre, Krupp B. L. R., eight 
5.9-inch Krupp R. F. G., two 2.75-inch 
Uchatius B. L. R. (for boats), eighteen 
8-pounder R. F. G., two musket-calibre 
machine-guns, and four torpedo-tubes. 
Torpedo-nets are also fitted. The 9.465- 
inch guns are mounted in fixed barbettes, 
8.9 inches thick, one forward and one 
aft. The arc of fire is 240°, and the guns 
are wholly worked by electric power. 
The 5.9-inch guns are mounted in pro- 
tected redoubts, four at each end of the 
citadel, the arrangement permitting four 
to be fired simultaneously ahead, astern, 
or on either broadside. The rapidity of 
fire of these guns is at least eight rounds 
each per minute. 


Sweden. 


The Swedish Naval Commission, which 
was specially appointed to report on the 
most useful types of ships for immediate 
construction, has decided in favor of a 
class of armor-clads displacing about 
4000 tons, and carrying two 10-inch 
guns in barbettes, four 4.7-inch guns, 
two on each broadside, and ten smaller 
quick-firing and machine guns; a first 
class of torpedo-boats displacing about 
90 tons, and a second class of torpedo- 
boats capable of passing through the 
canal between Stockholm and Goteborg. 
The Commission also recommends the 
building of one cruiser of moderate 
dimensions and one transport, and calls 
attention to the necessity for perfecting 
the arrangements for the coast defense 
of the country. 

Haiti. 

The two small gunboats Alexandre 
Petion, launched March 18, and the 
Capois-la-Mort, launched April 19, both 
built at Havre, and referred to in the 
April and June Nores, are of the fol- 
lowing dimensions: Length, 141 feet 1 
inch; beam, 20 feet 4 inches; mean 
draught, 6 feet 11 inches. The I. H. P. 
is 680, speed 14 knots. The steam-press- 
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ure is to be 153 pounds; coal-supply, 24 | 
tons at load draught, 48 tons total ca- 
pacity ; radius of action with full coal- 
supply, 8000 tons. The battery consists 
of one 3.9-inch 30-calibre R. F. G. for- 


ward, two 3-pounders on the poop, and 


two on the bridge forward. 


United States. 


The official report of the trial of the 
Detroit gives the mean speed as 18.71 
knots. Subsequent examination showed 
the boilers and machinery to be in excel- 
lent condition, and in no way strained or 
injured by forcing on trial. 


All the armor for the monitor Amphi- 
trite. has been completed, tested, and 
shipped to Norfolk. The last lot con- 
sisted of 350 tons of side armor,—31 
plates, 16 of 9-inch and 15 of 5-inch 
nickel-steel. 


The turret armor of the New York and 
Monterey is completed, also the barbettes 
of the Olympia. 


The trial of the armored cruiser New 
York, which took place off Cape Ann, 
May 22, was very successful. The vessel 
was brought down to her designed load- 
draught by weights on deck and water- 
ballast. One run each way was made 
over the course, the total distance trav- 
ersed being about 83} miles. The course 
was marked by seven vessels. The mean 
speed on the run north was 20.78 knots ; 
on the run south, 21.36 knots; mean, 
21.07 knots. The average revolutions 
were 135, steam 168, I. H. P. about 
17,500. The patent log gave a speed of 
about 23 knots, showing its total unre- 
liability. The speeds above given do 
not include corrections for the tide, 


which are said to be additive to the re- | 


sult. 


HEAVY GUNS AND MOUNTS. 


The 12-inch wire-wound guns for the | 


new British battle-ships Magnificent and 
Majestic, now under construction, are to 
be provided with hydraulic mountings, 
but are also to be arranged for working 
wholly by hand-power. 
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The following table gives the number, 


| calibre, and cost of the guns manufac.- * 
| tured by Armstrong & Co. for the Brit- 


ish government during the year 1892: 


NAVAL GUNS. 


Cost. 
£19,513 
17,318 
40,236 
15,639 
26,921 
23,157 
109,304 


Calibre. 
. . 16.25-inch, B. L. 
. .18.5-inch, B. L. 
. .13.5-inch, B. L. 
. . 6-inch, B. L. 
. . 6-inch, B. L. 
. 6-inch, R. F. 
4.7-inch, R. F. 


FIELD GUNS. 


Cost. 
£18,126 
32,108 
18,564 
2,679 
1,188 
6,9411 
7,937 


Calibre. 
12-inch, B. L. 
- 10-inch, B. L. 
9.2-inch, B. L. 
. . 8inch, B. L. 
. . 6-inch, B. L. 
. . . .&inch, B. L. 
27... .12-p’nder, B. L. 
An 8-inch, 50-calibre, Hurst breech- 
loading gun is to be built at the Wash- 
ington gun-factory. In case it proves 
successful no royalty will be paid, but 
additional guns will be ordered of the 
owners of the patents. 


A third 12-inch gun has been com- 
pleted at the Washington gun-factory, 
and is ready for shipment to the Indian 
Head Proving-Grounds. 


The order given by the Army Ord. 
nance Office in July, 1891, to finish 16 
carriages for field mortars has been 
nearly filled. Twelve are completed, and 
the rejection of some of the castings has 
caused a delay in the remaining carriages, 
Fifteen of the 16 platforms for these mor. 
tars are already completed. 

Work on new carriages is progressing 
satisfactorily at the Watertown Arsenal, 
where orders are being filled for seven 
8-inch barbette carriages, four 12-inch 
barbette carriages, and two 12-inch dis- 
appearing carriages. As soon as the 
design is completed, work will begin on 
five 10-inch barbette carriages. 


The Builders’ Iron-Foundry has com. 
pleted its contract for 8 spring-return 


1 This amount looks unreasonably large; it 
is probably a clerical or typographical error, 
and was perhaps intended for £1946 or £1694, 
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mortar carriages, and commenced on the 
order for 28 of these carriages. Robert 
Poole, Sons & Co., of Baltimore, have 
commenced work on their contract for 
86 carriages of this type, while the West 
Point Foundry Company has just closed 
its contract for 7 carriages. This makes 
a total of 79 carriages of the spring-return 
pattern. 


Five 12-inch and eight 10-inch guns 
are completed at the army gun-factory, 
and fifteen more of the latter calibre are 
under construction. 


The following are the principal details 
of the Brown segmental wire-wound gun 
recently tested at Birdsborough, Pa. : 

Calibre, 5 inches; total length, in- 
cluding face-plate, 19 feet 2 inches; 
length of segmental tube, 224 inches; 
length of rifling, 169.25 inches; length 
of powder-chamber, 46 inches ; maximum 
exterior diameter at breech, 20.5 inches ; 
exterior diameter at muzzle, omitting 
swell, 9.84; diameter of powder-chamber 
at breech end, 5.27 inches; diameter of 
powder-chamber at muzzle end, 5.25 
inches; volume of powder-chamber, 
968.8 cubic inches ; thickness of trunnion 
jacket, 1 inch ; thickness of chase jacket, 
3 inch; thickness of liner, } inch; num- 
ber of grooves, 24; depth of rifling, 0.05 
inch. The twist is uniform, one turn in 
25 calibres. The gun is a straight taper 
(conical) from breech to muzzle. It is 
lined only from the breech as far as the 
trunnions. The weight of the projectile 
is 60 pounds, and of the proposed charge 
85 pounds. The maximum anticipated 
velocity with brown powder is 2600 feet 
per second. No reports of velocities ac- 
tually attained have been made public. 


TORPEDOES, TORPEDO-NETS, AND 
TORPEDO-GUNS. 

Of the 15 Whitehead torpedoes re- 
cently received by the Navy Depart- 
ment, 10 will be placed on the New York 
and 5 turned over to the Cushing for 


trials of various kinds. A number of 
Howell torpedoes will also be ready for 
trial soon, according to the, latest re- 
ports. 
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Six 15-inch pneumatic guns for throw- 
ing high explosives are under construc- 
tion by the Pneumatic Dynamite Gun 
Company. Three are for San Francisco 
harbor defense, and will be ready by 
January 1, 1894. The other three are for 
the defenses of New York, and will be 
completed during the summer. In ad- 
dition to the three of 15-inch, one of 10- 
inch and one of 8-inch calibre, previously 
constructed, will bemounted around New 
York, the latter with two 15-inch guns 
at Sandy Hook, the former with one 15- 
inch gun at Willet’s Point. Three other 
15-inch guns have been ordered for Bos- 
ton, but no work has yet been done on 
them. These guns were all ordered three 
years ago, but they were delayed in con- 
struction owing to the temporary finan- 
cial embarrassments of the Pneumatic 
Gun Company. 


SMALL-ARMS AND EQUIPMENTS. 


Roumania has adopted the Mannlicher 
rifle, calibre 6.5 millimetres, after ex- 
tended trials and experiments, and the 
government has ordered 110,000 from 
the factory at Steyr. 


The cost of the new magazine rifle, 
now being manufactured at Enfield for 
the British service, was stated in the 
House of Commons to be about three 
pounds fifteen shillings ($18.25), but as 
the output will be reduced this year, the 
cost will be increased to four pounds (or 
$19.46) each. 


GUNPOWDER AND EXPLOSIVES. 


The British government has begun the 
manufacture of cordite in India, ex- 
perimentally at present, but with the 
idea of ultimately producing there all 
the smokeless powder needed for the 
Indian military establishment. 


It is reported that the Russian smoke- 
less powder deteriorates rapidly, and is 
therefore practically worthless. 


The tests of the German smokeless 
powder for deterioration during storage 
have been made at Sandy Hook at inter- 
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vals since November 4, 1891. The trial 
on that date gave a velocity of 1988 F.S., 
and a pressure of 33,837 pounds. A sec- 
ond test, fifteen days later, gave velocity, 
1977, F. S.; pressure, 32,200 pounds. 
July 29, 1892, velocity, 1959 F.S.; pres- 
sure, 80,357 pounds. March, 1893, ve- 
locity, 1964 F.S.; pressure, 32,400 
pounds. 


Further experiments at Sandy Hook 
with samples of smokeless powder for 
the 3.2-inch field guns, furnished by Mr. 
Leonard Mason, of Virginia, have given 
very satisfactory results, as may be seen 
from the following table: 


Velocity. Pressure. 
1709 28,950 
1912 33,500 
1867 28,800 
1910 28,200 


Size of grain. Charge. 
ys 1 lb. 4 02. 
1 Ib. 8 oz. 
11d. 8 oz. 
Ys 1 Ib. 9 oz. 


The pavy smokeless powder manufac- 
tured at Newport continues to give sat- 
isfaction, except in the small-calibre 
rifle. It is found to be difficult to adapt 
it to machine-loading of cartridges, and 
to cause satisfactory ignition with the 
ordinary percussion primer-cap. It is 
believed that these defects will be reme- 
died in time to furnish ammunition for 
new small-calibre rifles when they are 
ready for issue to the service. 


PROJECTILES. 


The Sterling Steel Company, which 
has an order for 255 deck-piercing steel 
shell for the 12-inch mortars, has com- 
pleted a little more than half the num- 
ber, and they will shortly be tried at 
Sandy Hook. The armor-plates for the 
reception tests have already been re- 
ceived from the Carnegie Works. 


The Midvale Company reports to the 
Ordnance Department of the army that 
one hundred and fifty-two 8-inch pro- 
jectiles are completed and ready for test- 
ing. This company has orders for three 
hundred and eighteen 8-inch, four hun- 
dred and twenty-two 10-inch, and one 
hundred and forty-eight 12-inch pro- 
jectiles. They are manufactured by the 
Holtzer process. 
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ARMOR. 


Another lot of armor-plate, aggre- 
gating 300 tons, will be accepted by the 
government as the result of a test held 
at Indian Head May 1. These plates 
are intended for the turrets of the New 
York and Monterey and barbettes of the 
battle-ship Texas. They are of nickel- 
steel, and are 8 inches in thickness. 
They were manufactured by the Carne- 
gie Company. Three shots from a 6-inch 
gun were fired. Under the contract two 
shots only are required for an acceptance 
test, but if the contractor desires to com- 
pete for a premium three or more shots 
may be fired. Two of the shots fired 
with the stipulated velocity of 1500 feet 
per second did not succeed in getting 
through the plate; but the other, which 
was given a velocity of 1900 feet per 
second, passed through both plate and 
backing, and thereby lost a premium for 
the contractors. There were no cracks, 
however, and, as the other two shots did 
not pass through the plate, the test plate 
and the 300 tons of armor it represents 
will be accepted by the government, 


The test of a plate representing the 
355 tons of side armor for the Amphitrite 
has been made, and it is understood that 
it was satisfactory, but no details are at 
hand. 


ARMOR SPECIFICATIONS. 


The following synopsis of the specifi- 
cations for armor manufactured under 
contract for United States naval vessels 
has been hitherto omitted, from lack of 
space. It was issued by the Navy De- 
partment in February. 

Requirements of Manufacture.—1. 
Chemical analysis of raw material to be 
as prescribed. 2. Product to be a uni- 
form alloy of nickel and steel with about 
3} per cent. of nickel. 8. The ingot to 
be not less than double the weight of all 
trimmed and finished plates made from 
it, and not less than 30 per cent. of the 
weight shall be discarded from the upper 
end. 4. The ingot to be forged and 
rolled as best practice requires, but in no 
ease shall the mean cross-action of the 
ingot be less than three times that of 
the finished plate. 5. From hollow, 
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fluid-compressed ingots a discard of 5 
per cent. will be made from the upper 
end. 6. Each plate, after forging and 
rolling, shall have cut from it four test 
specimens—one longitudinal and one 
transverse—from each end. For Harvey 
plates each specimen to show not less 
than 65,000 pounds tensile strength and 
12 per cent. elongation. Specimens from 
other plates, oil-tempered and annealed, 
to show 75,000 pounds tensile strength 
and 10 per cent. elongation. 

Ballistic Test.—Points of impact to be 
about the middle of the plate, not less 
than 3} calibres apart, and neither point 
to be nearer than 3} calibres from either 
side or end of the plate. The ballistic 
test shall consist of one shot at compara- 
tively low velocity, to determine the re- 
sistance of the plate to cracking; anda 
second with higher velocity, to determine 
resistance to penetration. 

Requirements for Acceptance Tests of 

Nickel-Steel Plates, Oil-tempered and An- 
nealed.—First shot with the velocity es- 
tablished by the Gavre formula for that 
thickness of plate, together with 36 
inches of oak backing; after this shot 
there shall be no crack extending from 
the point of impact to the edge of the 
plate, nor from one edge to another and 
at the same time through the entire 
thickness of the plate at the edge. 
Second shot, for plates under 13 inches, 
with the velocity established by the De 
Marre formula for the corresponding 
thickness ; for 13-inch plates, the velocity 
to be that of the Gavre formula for 
plates 31.1 per cent. greater in thickness 
(i.e., 17 inches); for 14-inch plates the 
velocity to be that of the Gavre formula 
for plates 28 per cent. thicker (i.e., 18 
inches) ; for 15-inch plates the velocity of 
the Gavre formula for plates 25 per cent. 
thicker (i.e., 18.75 inches); and for 16- 
inch plates the velocity of the Gavre 
Tormula for plates 20 per cent. thicker 
(i.e., 19.2 inches). All plates to have 36 
inches of oak backing. Requirement: 
the projectile, nor any fragment thereof, 
shall not pass entirely through the plate 
and backing. 

Requirements for Premium Tests of 
Nickel-Steel Plates, Oil-tempered and An- 
nealed.—First shot with velocity estab- 
lished by the Gavre formula for plates 
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10 per cent. thicker. Requirement as 
given for first shot above. Second shot 
with velocity established by De Marre 
formula for a plate 15 per cent. thicker. 
Requirement same as for second shot 
above. All plates to have 36 inches 
backing, as in acceptance tests. 

For Harvey plates the acceptance tests 
and requirements are precisely the same 
as for premium tests of nickel-steel. 

The following table shows the approx- 
imate velocities which may be used in 
making ballistic tests, subject to restric- 
tion of calibre of gun. Velocities at 
impact based upon Gavre and De Marre 
formule modified. 





NICKEL- 
STEEL 
HaR- 
VEY- 
IZED, 


NICKEL-STEEL. 


ACCEPT- 
ANCE, 


| ACCEPT-| PRE- \ 
ANCE, | MIUM. 


! 


FS. rs. F.S.|F.S. 


« |1421/1561/1491/1676 
5-inch . 11595 1753| 1680) 1893 | 
6-inch “ . {1765 1940} 


6-inch B. L. R. | 
6-inch plate . 11889 1532! 1472)1659 
7-inch o « « |1528 1673 1620 1816 
&inch * 1 /1659|1809|176211968| 
9-inch . « |1897)1942) 
10-inch * 1912/2078 


8-inch B.L.R. | 


9-inch plate + |1309|1536/ 1391/1672 
10-inch “ « « (1400) 1637}1491/1786| 
ll-inch “ + « 1491)1737 7|1585|1897| 
12-inch “ . . |1577|1835| 1678/2004 
13-inch “ - |1661/1980} 


10-inch B. L. R. 


13-inch plate « 1814) 1575| 1401/1772) 1401/1772 
l4inch “ + + « |1881/1630/1472/1859) 1859 
15-inch “ « + |1445) 1682) 1539) 1940 1940 
16-inch “ . « |1508)1708/1607|2028 |2028 


GUN AND THICK- 
NESS OF PLATE. 


Second shot. 
Second shot. 
Second shot. 


First shot. 
First shot. 
First shot. 


4-inch B. L. R. 
4-inch <_e 











12-inch B. L. R. co | 


16-inch plate - 1269) 1436) 1353/1787 1353) 1787 
« {1322} 1495| 1410}1858)1410 1858 


17-inch + 
18-inch “ - |1374 1554| 1465} 1926/1465 1926 
| | 


18-inch B. L. R. | 


18-inch plate ° ee tt 1810 
| | 








A steel projectile (of-the best quality 
and manufacture as determined by the 
Department, and of the general shape 
now used) will be fired at each of the 
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two points of proposed impact under the 
general conditions before described. 

After the first shot, if the contractor 
should so request, the following changes 
may be made: When cracks develop, 
running near the other proposed point 
of impact, that point may be shifted to 
such a position as the contractor may 
select, provided the point is not placed 
more than 3} calibres from the céntre of 
impact of the preceding shot. 

If the test-plate should fail to pass, 
the group shall be rejected. In this case 
the contractor may demand that another 
plate of the same group shall be selected 
by the Department and submitted to test. 
If this plate successfully passes the test, 
the group may be accepted; but if the 
Department so desires, it may select an- 
other plate from the group, and on this 
test the acceptance or rejection of the 
group will definitely rest. If the plates 
of a group do not show uniformity, or 
when the treatment has not been strictly 
uniform, the Department may test two 
more before giving a decision as to ac- 
ceptance of the group. In case more 
than one plate is tested (owing to the 
failure of previous plates), only a single 
one—that which passes the group—will 
be paid for. In case of rejection the 
contractor will replace the group within 
a reasonable time to be stipulated in the 
contract. Plates submitted for premium 
test and pass same shall be paid for at 
$30 per ton above the contract price for 
acceptance. A plate which has failed to 
pass its group on the test for premium 
may be used on the lower test if the con- 
tractor should so request. 

Tests for Brittleness and Cracks.— 
Plates not much curved may be dropped 
on a similar iron plate from a height of 
one yard, in order to test for brittleness 
and to develop cracks. 

Plates accepted under the ballistic tests 
may be rejected for other defects which 
may impair their resisting qualities or 
render them otherwise objectionable. 

Delivery.—At the end of every month 
a penalty of $10 per ton will be exacted 
for all armor due and not ready for de- 
livery. And a like credit will be allowed 
for every ton delivered ahead of the con. 
tract time. The first delivery of 250 
tons of armor is to be made at the end of 
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the fourth month after date of contract, 
and to continue at the rate of 250 tons 
per month for six months, and thereafter 
at the rate of 300 tons per month. A 
delay of two months beyond each of the 
above dates will be allowed for Harvey- 
ized armor. 

If the Department has reason to be- 
lieve that the tests as prescribed are too 
severe, and will operate to cause the 
rejection of armor which has been 
carefully and skillfully manufactured in 
accordance with requirements, they will 
be modified to such a degree as the 
Department shall deem advisable. 


MISCELLANEOUS MILITARY NOTES. 


The dogs now in training by the Ger- 
man Jager battalion are found to make 
excellent scouts; they are able to take a 
wide range of excursions without making 
the slightest noise, whilst owing to their 
keen scent they can detect the presence 
of a foe on the darkest night a long time 
before human scouts could possibly do 
so. They have also been found by the 
Germans to be admirably suited for car- 
trying dispatches, and are said to enter 
into the spirit of military business. In 
actual fighting the canine soldiers will 
be provided with a sort of saddle ar- 
rangement, capable of holding from 
eighty to one hundred rounds of ammu- 
nition, according to the size and strength 
of the animal, which will be taken to the 
men who are exhausting their supply. 
In searching the field of battle for 
wounded men who may have crawled 
away under shelter and cannot easily be 
discovered, it is held the instinct of the 
trained dogs will be of enormous benefit. 
They would carry about with them a 
quantity of necessaries which the in- 
jured men could detach and make the 
best use of while the dogs hurried away 
to communicate with the men of the 
Hospital Corps. In these and many 
other duties they are being trained by 
the French, Germans, and Austrians, 


They are practicing brigade night 
marches in England, and at a late meet- 
ing of the Dublin Military Society Lord 
Wolseley asserted that ‘‘ we may expect 
to see night operations much more largely 
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used in future fighting than has been the 
case in the past, the reason being that in 
these days of arms and precision it has 
become more than ever necessary to get 
as near as possible to the enemy without 
exposure to his fire.’’ 


The report of the board on the blanket- 
roll device of Lieutenant Dodge has been 
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received by the chief of ordnance of the | 


army. The report is favorable, and 
states that the new roll has a number of 
advantages over that now in use. A 
number of rolls will be manufactured 
and issued to the service for trial. 


| 


| peace and 2030 in time of war. 





The Spanish Minister of War has pre- | 
| the skeleton organization of the 50 re- 


sented to the queen regent a series of 


and will take effect about July 1. | 
Spain is divided into seven regions, to | 
each of which is assigned an army corps | 


in time of peace. 
poses the Peninsula is divided into sixty 
districts, each active infantry regiment 
and half-brigade of chasseurs having a 
special district. 


regimental district. The general mili- 
tary academy at Toledo, the school of 
horsemanship, the preparatory colleges 
of Saragossa, Grenada, and Lugo, and 
certain departmental training establish- 
ments are to be abolished, the work being 
distributed among other military acad- 
emies, and a superior war-school to be 


created at Madrid. The cavalry will | 


consist of the royal escort squadron, 28 | 
| and skeleton batteries is interchange- 


| able. 


active regiments (4 squadrons each,-ex- 
cept the Fourth Regiment, which is to 


have a skeleton organization only), 7 es- | 


cort and orderly squadrons, remounting 
and breeding establishments, as well as 14 
reserve regiments which in times of peace 
will be cadre (skeleton) regiments only. 


On a peace footing the active regiments | 


will have a colonel, a lieutenant-colonel, 
8 majors, 9 captains, 15 lieutenants, 4 
second lieutenants, a surgeon, a chaplain, 


On leaving the colors | 
the men enter the corresponding reserve | 


For recruiting pur- | 
| among 14 captain-generalships, and will 


| constitute 7 army corps. 





8 veterinery officers, a riding-master, 387 | 
non-commissioned officers and men, and | 
839 horses. Ona war footing the normal | 


strength will be 604 men and 541 horses. 
In addition to the above will be the Ba- 
learic and African squadrons, and the 
provincial establishment of the Canaries. 


! 
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The infantry will consist of 100 regi- 
ments,—50 active, 50 reserve, the latter 
skeleton organizations; also 20 active 
battalions of chasseurs grouped in half- 
brigades, and 10 skeleton chasseur regi- 
ments. In addition there are 3 active 
line regiments and a disciplinary bat- 
talion in North Africa, and two regi- 
ments in the Balearic Islands and Cana- 
ries. Each active infantry regiment will 
consist of two battalions, of which the 
first will have a peace effective, the sec- 
ond only its officers. The total regi- 
mental effective will be 700 in time of 
For the 
active battalions of chasseurs these fig- 
ures are 400 and 1000. In time of peace 


prescriptions which have been approved | serve regiments will consist of 1 colonel, 


2 lieutenant-colonels, 2 majors, 8 cap- 
tains, 2 sergeants, 2 corporals, and 2 
men. The 50 line battalions and 6 hulf- 
brigades of chasseurs will be divided 


The artillery will consist of 16 field 
regiments (of which 2 will be mountain 
artillery) and 10 battalions of garrison 
artillery. Ona peace footing each field 
regiment will be divided into 2 groups, 
the first consisting of 2 batteries of 6 
guns each with mule-trains, and the 
second of skeleton organizations of 2 
batteries. In time of war each regiment 
will have two groups of 3 batteries each, 
To each of these regiments light horse- 
batteries will be attached. For purposes 
of instruction the personnel of the active 


The same system of active and 
reserve establishments is adopted for the 
engineers and staff. For Spain and 
North Africa there will be 4 regiments 
of sappers and miners, a bridge-building 
regiment, telegraph and railway bat- 
talions, a topographical brigade, and 7 
reserve depots. 

Though definitely adopted, the above 


| plans may be somewhat modified, as 


they have been severely criticised and 
earnestly opposed. Many of the features 
objected to have been forced on the gov- 
ernment by financial considerations. 


In a recent number of the United Ser- 
vice Magazine, of London, Mr. Charles 
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Voight gives an account of the coast- ; of War, the militia of the United States 


defense systems of Germany and France. 
He assures us that the transfer of the 
German coast defenses from the army to 
the navy has been attended with the 


most satisfactory results, and that both | 


naval and military officers are unani- 
mously agreed that the efficiency both of 
the defense and of the navy itself has been 
greatly increased. He says, ‘‘ Now that 
the forts on the coast and the torpedo 
defenses are manned by sailors and com- 
manded by naval officers, Germany has 
reached a unity in the defense of the 
coast that can scarcely be found in any 
other country.”’ Mr. Voight foreshadows 
a like change being made by the French 
to that effected by Germany in March, 
1884. The decree of the French govern- 
ment, May 13, 1890, regulating the rela- 
tions of the naval and military authori- 
ties in regard to coast defenses, was a 
most decided step towards placing these 
defenses under naval control. 


The work on the defenses of Ports- 
mouth, England, prosecuted under the 
Imperial Defense Act, continue to be 
pushed vigorously and are rapidly ap- | 


proaching completion. The armament 
of Raleigh battery, in which two 10- 
inch B. L. R. have been mounted, has 
been completed, as are also the nine 
central position-finder cells at Middle 
Barton, Rame. Three position-finder 
cells for Penlee battery, which are being 
erected alongside of Folly Tower, are 
well advanced. At Penlee battery the 
work of the contractor is almost at a 
stand-still, awaiting the mounting of a 
67-ton gun. The carriage, shield, etc., 
are up, and the gun itself should be 
in position during June. At Rame 
battery four 9-inch, 12-ton howitzer 
(mortar) guns have beep mounted on 
drum-like pneumatic carriages working 
on clip racers. At Tregantle Down bat- 
tery two carriages and guns of the same 
type have been conveyed from Wacker, 
and the other two will be placed shortly. 
In connection with the coast defenses a 


new system of range-finding for sea- | 


coast guns has been tested with success. 


According to an abstract furnished to 
the Senate in January by the Secretary 





is as follows: 


593 
1,366 
566 


. 2,855; Montana .... 
. 1,094 | Nebraska... . 
California. . . . 4,198 | Nevada 
Colorado 866 | N. Hampshire . 1,285 
Connecticut’. . . 2,776 | New Jersey. . . 4,017 
Delaware .... 443} New York . . . 12,905 
| 1,030 | North Carolina . 2,036 
8,949 | North Dakota 513 
368 5,825 
4,417 1,431 
2,654 - 8,601 
- 1,594 
5,806 
584 
1,164 
8,333 
787 
2,844 
1,388 
864 
2,314 
308 


Alabama 
Arkansas . 


Pennsylvania 
Rhode Island 
| South Carolina . 
| South Dakota 
| Tennessee . . . 
| Texas 
| Vermont .... 
| Virginia .... 
| Washington . . 
. 1,984 West Virginia 
Mississippi . 1,712 | Wisconsin .. . 
Missouri 2,355 | Wyoming 
Aggregate of all States militia . 108,808 


Kentucky... . 
Louisiana... . 
Maine 
Maryland.... 
Massachusetts. . 
Michigan ... 
Minnesota 





The militia strength of the Territories 
is as follows: 


Arizona 
New Mexico 
Oklahoma 


District of Columbia 
Grand total 


Utah is the only State or Territory 


| that has no organized militia. 


MISCELLANEOUS NOTES. 


At Toulon a first-class French torpedo- 
boat has been fitted with means for de- 
veloping a cloud of smoke for the pur- 
pose of concealing her exact position and 
movements from the enemy. Ina recent 
experiment, under cover of the smoke 
envelope, she escaped from a patrol of 
torpedo-boats surrounding her. 


In recent anchor-trials in Germany, 
in which seven patterns were placed in 
competition, the Inglefield stockless an- 
chor was declared to be the best. 


The recent experiments with carrier 
pigeons in the United States navy are 
considered so successful that the estab- 
lishment of a naval messenger pigeon 
service is likely to result. 


. 
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In Russia river-torpedo companies are 
organized and located at suitable points 


along all navigable streams. They are | 


recruited from the surrounding inhab- 
itants, and they are required to investi- 
gate and inform themselves concerning 
the character of neighboring rivers, chan- 
nels, depths, peculiarities, etc. In case 
of war they are to be ready to lay down 
mines and otherwise bar the river. 


MERCANTILE MARITIME NOTES. 


The new French shipping bounties are 
as follows: 

Building Bounty.—For iron vessels 
(steam or sail), $12.54 per ton, gross 
measurement; for wooden vessels over 
150 tons, $7.72 per ton; for wooden ves- 
sels less than 150 tons, $5.79 per ton. 
Changes having the effect of increasing 
the measurement computed at the same 
rate. For engines and boilers, $1.31} 
per hundred pounds. Replacing old 
boilers with new ones, if the latter are 
of French make, computed at the same 
rate. 

The navigation bounties authorized by 
the new law can be earned only by ves- 
sels built in France or by those of foreign 
origin admitted to French registry prior 
to January 1, 1893. They cannot be 
paid to vessels engaged in the fisheries, 
nor to those employed in regular service 
on subsidized routes, nor to pleasure 
craft. These bounties are fixed at dif- 
ferent specified rates, subject to the re- 
strictions noted, payable to vessels 
making over-sea voyages and to those 
engaged in European commerce other 
than.the French domestic carrying-trade. 
A minimum distance of 120 miles be- 
tween a French and foreign port is 
requisite, and a certain proportion of the 
cargo must be unloaded in the case of 
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European ports. The navigation boun- 
ties are fixed at so much per ton (gross 
measurement instead of net measure- 
ment, as under the old law) for every 
1000 miles run. 

Navigation Bounty.—The rates per ton 
under the new law for each 1000 miles 
run, in the case of vessels making over- 
sea voyages, are as follows, less an an- 


| nual decrease reckoned from date of 


building: For steamers built in France, 
and those of foreign build admitted to 
French registry before 1881, the stand- 
ard or full rate is 21.2 cents. Foreign- 
built steamers admitted to registry under 
the old law, and prior to January, 1898, 
one-half the above rate; but this rate is 
subject to the full amount of decrease for 
age. For sailing-vessels of French build, 
or registered prior to 1881, the standard 
rate is 32.8 cents. Foreign-built vessels 
registered under the old law before Jan- 
uary 1, 1898, one-half the standard rate, 
with full annual decrease for age. The 
rate for steamers built in France or regis- 
tered previous to January 1, 1893, when 
engaged in the European trade, is 14.1 
cents, or two-thirds the standard rate 
for over-sea vessels. For sailing-vessels 
in the European trade, built in France 
or registered before January 1, 1893, the 
standard rate is 21.9 cents, two-thirds of 
the foreign trade rate. Vessels engaged 
in the European trade are subject to the 
same deductions for age as those engaged 
in foreign trade. This annual decrease 
is as follows: For wooden sailing-vessels, 
$0.0154; for wooden steamers, $0.0116 ; 
for iron or steel sailing-vessels, $0.0116 ; 
and for iron or steel steamers, $0.0077. 
Four per cent. of the gross amount of 
every bounty is to be retained for relief 
of shipwrecked French mariners and 
their families and the establishment and 


| support of institutions in French ports 


intended for the benefit of the maritime 
population. 





SERVICE SALAD. 


Our Arctic Heroes. 
(From the Cornhill Magazine.) 


THE greatest interest which, perhaps, 
has ever been taken by Englishmen in 
the matter of Arctic research was aroused 
by the disappearance of Sir John Frank- 
lin and his comrades in the “ Erebus” 
and ‘Terror.’’ These two ships had 
left the Thames on May 19, 1845, in 
search of the Northwest Passage to 
India. 

In 1847, as nothing had been heard of 
them, it was first decided to send out a 
search expedition to find Sir John; and 
from that time onward no less than 
forty expeditions were made with the 
same object; but none went near the 
spot in which the missing party might 
have been found. There was, however, 
one man who, if his advice had been taken 
in time, would actually have carried 
timely aid to the lost Franklin expe- 
dition. That man was a naval surgeon, 
Dr. King. He held that the missing 
party would be found upon the western 
shores of King William Island by a 
journey down the Great Fish River 
similar to that which he had already 
made in company with Sir G. Back in 
1833-34-35. And the subsequent re- 
searches of Dr. Rae and those of Lieu- 
tenant Hobson proved that this was the 
exact locality in which the missing party 
would have been found. 

It is very easy to be wise after the 
event, yet it is almost incredible that 
not the least attention was ever paid to 
Dr. King’s most reasonable suggestion ; 
and that, with the sole exception of Sir 
John Richardson's expedition, which 
did not proceed far enough, every single 
searching party was sent out with direc- 
tions based upon the supposition that 
Sir John Franklin had disobeyed his 


orders as to the route he was to at- 
tempt; and therefore that he would be 
found in an altogether different direc- 
tion. 

Dr. King and that most loving and 
devoted woman and wife, Lady Frank- 
lin, had from the very first held to the 
notion that Sir John had disappeared 
through having tried to follow out his 
instructions. 

It must be remembered that those in- 
structions were very precise and clear. 
They were couched in these words: 
“That after passing through Lancaster 
Sound and Barrow Strait, he was to 
proceed to about lat. 74° N., long. 98° 
W., in the vicinity of Cape Walker (a 
point just to the northward of Prince 
of Wales Land), and from thence to 
penetrate to the southward and west- 
ward in a course as direct to Behring 
Strait as the position of the ice and ex- 
istence of land at present unknown may 
admit.”’ 

Nothing could have been more dis- 
tinct than these orders, and yet only the 
proposals of Dr. King, the route taken 
by Sir J. Richardson and afterwards by 
Captain Collinson, were based upon the 
supposition that Sir John Franklin was 
beset in the ice in trying to carry out 
his instructions. The former proposed 
to go straight to Sir John’s actual posi- 
tion by way of the Great Fish River; 
and the latter to meet him at any point 
he might have reached in trying to 
follow the coast-line of the continent of 
America, so as to come out at Behring . 
Strait. 

But, as we know, Dr. King’s propo- 
sals were summarily rejected by Lord 
Palmerston’s government; Sir John 
Richardson turned back too soon, after 
having gone for some distance in the 
tight direction, while Captain Collinson 
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never knew, until some years later, how 
very near he had been to making the 
double discovery of the fate of the 
Franklin expedition and the existence of 
the only navigable Northwest Passage. 

Of the many search expeditions, it is 
only proposed in what follows to give a 
very hasty sketch of three,—namely, 
those conducted respectively by Captain 
Collinson in the ‘‘ Enterprise,” Captain 
McClure in the “Investigator,” and 
Captain McClintock in the ‘ Fox,’’ be- 
sides making mention of the results 
achieved by Dr. Rae, of the Hudson’s 
Bay Company, in his celebrated journey 
overland to the mouth of the Great Fish 
River. And the reason for making this 
limited selection is that both Dr. Rae 
and Captain McClintock discovered 
traces of Sir John Franklin’s missing 
expedition, and brought home articles 
which had belonged to its members; 
while Captain Collinson only just missed 
anticipating them both; and Captain 
McClure, though fur enough from the 
track of the ships he sought, yet actu- 
ally accomplished, with the whole of his 
officers and crew, the Northwest Pas- 
sage, though compelled to abandon his 
ship in so doing. Yet, as a matter of 
* fact, Captain McClure was not the first 
to discover the existence of a Northwest 
Passage, for the members of Sir John 
Franklin’s expedition had, before they 
died, established the existence of another 
Northwest Passage in a lower latitude 
by connecting together the surveys of 
Sir James Ross with those of Messrs. 
Dease and Simpson. 

And here, while speaking of the sur- 
vey of Sir James Clark Ross in this 
direction, mention should be made of 
the discovery by him of the Magnetic 
Pole on the western coast of Boothia 
Felix. Every one now knows that the 
Terrestrial Pole and the Magnetic Pole 
are not coincident in position, and that 
while the former represents the northern 
extremity of the earth’s axis, and is, of 
course, in north latitude 90°, the latter 
is the mysterious spot to which, in what- 
ever portion of the earth’s surface it 
may be placed, the magnetic needle al- 
ways points, and this is in north latitude 
70° 5’ 17’, west longitude 96° 46’ 45/’, 
—i.e., according to Sir James Ross in 
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1831. The probability, however, is that 
the position of the Magnetic Pole is not 
always the same, but that, as it is 
affected by the sun, or possibly by sun- 
spots, it travels round in an ellipse of 
small eccentricity and of very limited 
size practically in a small circle. 

No one knows, and therefore no one 
can explain, the precise reason why a 
magnetized needle does point to that 
mysterious spot on the coast of Boothia 
Felix; and, strange as it may seem, 
there was in 1881 no visible trace of 
anything by which that spot could be 
recognized, not even so much as a small 
hillock in the immediate neighborhood, 
and the only means of proving that 
the Magnetic Pole had been reached 
was by the total inactivity of the com- 
pass at that spot, coupled with the al- 
most vertical position of the dipping- 
needle. On this most interesting point 
the very words of Sir James Ross him- 
self shall be given: ‘‘ The amount of the 
dip as indicated by my dipping-needle 
was 89° 59’, being thus within one minute 
of the vertical; while the proximity at 
least of this pole, if not its actual exist- 
ence where we stood, was further con- 
firmed by the action, or rather by the 
total inaction, of the several horizontal 
needles then in my possession. These 
were suspended in the most delicate 
manner possible, but there was not one 
which showed the slightest effort to 
move from the position in which it was 
placed, a fact which even the most mod- 
erately informed of readers must now 
know to be one which proves that the 
centre of attraction lies at a very small 
horizontal distance, if at any.”’ 

Theoretically speaking, the actual 
point of observation upon which Sir 
James Ross last deposited his dipping- 
needle and compasses, was one minute, 
or about one English mile from the true 
Magnetic Pole of that day, but whether 
one mile to the north, south, east, or 
west of it he was not able to decide. It 
would have been necessary for him to 
spend some little time on the spot, and 
to take several independent observations 
from different places in different direc- 
tions at a considerable distance from one 
another, before he could have decided so 
important a point. But, alas! time, 
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provisions, and strength were alike 
wanting; and, even as it was, he was 
only just able to regain bis ship in 
safety, his last particle of strength ex- 
pended and his last biscuit consumed. 
And throughout the long series of Arctic 
voyages this has again and again been the 
fate of sledging parties,—namely, that 
just at the most critical moment, when 
some most important discovery was 


about to be made, provisions and fuel | 


ran short, and even by the most rigid 
economy were only just made to hold 


out long enough to regain the ship, or | 


other base of operations; and then all 
had to be commenced over again. 
In 1850 the fear had taken a strong hold 


upon the mind of the nation that some | 


serious accident must have happened to 
the ‘‘Erebus’” and ‘Terror,’’ and in 
that year alone no less than ten expedi- 
tions set sail in search of the missing 
party. Among these was the one under 
the command of Captain Richard Col- 
linson, consisting of the two sailing ships 
‘¢ Enterprise’ and ‘Investigator,’ the 
former under the command of Collinson 
himself, the latter of Captain Robert 
McClure. This latter officer had in 


1837, during the American rebellion, 
served under the father of the writer 
of this narrative, when he was com- 


modore of the Lake squadron. And so 


it came about that, after rounding Point | 
Barrow, which was then supposed to be | 


the northernmost point of the continent 
of America, Captain McClure named 
the first unknown point of land which 
he discovered by the name of his old 
captain, little thinking that more than 


forty years later, when he himself would | 


be in his grave, the son of that same old 


captain of his would be writing about | 


his most brilliant achievement in Arctic 
discovery, and thanking him for his 
courtesy in perpetuating on the Arctie 
chart the name which he bears. These 
two ships sailed from England on Janu- 
ary 20, 1850, to make the passage round 
Cape Horn and to enter the Arctic re- 
gions through Behring Strait. They 
were both provisioned for three years, 
although it was not at all anticipated 
that they would be absent so long. The 
‘‘ Enterprise’ was much the faster vessel 
of the two, and she reached the Strait of 
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Magellan eight days before her consort, 


| and Honolulu, in the Sandwich Islands, 


six days sooner ; but, strange to say, by a 
bold attempt at a direct course to Behring 
Strait, instead of following the usual but 
more devious course for sailing ships, 
the “Investigator” arrived first at the 
appointed rendezvous, Cape Lisburne, 
and eventually went on into the Arctic 
ice alone. 

Captain Collinson followed closely be- 
hind, but nevertheless was unable to 


| double Point Barrow in 1850, while Mc- 


Clure had already done so; and then 
Collinson formed what many thought an 
unwise decision,—namely, not to spend 
that winter in the Arctic seas at all. 
Accordingly he returned by the way he 
came, spending the winter at Sydney, in 
New South Wales, a proceeding which 
laid the foundation for much subsequent 
difficulty between his officers and him- 
self. In the following year he returned 
north, rounded Point Barrow, and keep- 
ing in the open water which skirts the 
northern coast of America, which open 
water is caused by the effluent waters of 
the Colville, Mackenzie, and Coppermine 
Rivers flowing along the coast, he fol- 
lowed in the track of the *‘ Investigator;’’ 
and, strange to say, like that ship, made 
the attempt to pass into Melville Sound 
by way of Prince of Wales Strait; and, 
although he pushed his ship a few miies 
farther into Melville Sound than the 
“Investigator” had been, he was unable 
to get through, and was forced to winter 
there in 1851-52. Starting again in the 
summer of 1852, Captain Collinson, fail- 
ing to round Nelson Head, the southern 
extremity of Banks’ Land, steered at 
once in a southerly direction, and pass- 
ing around Wollaston Land, through 
Dolphin and Union Strait, Coronation 
Gulf, and Dease Strait, finally went 
into his winter quarters, 1852-53, in 
Cambridge Bay, at the Victoria end of 
Wollaston Land. And it was from this 
bay that Captain Collinson himself trav- 
eled with a sledge to the farthest point he 
ever reached, namely, Gateshead Island, 
where he was within forty miles of the 
spot where the “ Erebus’’ and ‘‘ Terror’’ 
had been abandoned, and within fifty- 
five miles of Point Victory, in King 
William Island, a point to which Col- 
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linson knew that Sir James Ross had 
penetrated from Baffin’s Bay and Lan- 
caster Sound in 1831; and had he only 
decided to strike across to Point Victory, 
instead of returffing to his ship in Cam- 
bridge Bay, he would have found him- 
self not only the first living discoverer 
of the Northwest Passage, but would 
also without doubt have discovered the 
cairn at Point Victory, within which 
Lieutenant Hobson, of McClintock’s 
expedition, afterwards found the only 
record we have ever had of the fate of 
the Franklin expedition. Itis, however, 
very problematical whether at the time 
that Captain Collinson stood on Gates- 
head Island, looking over towards King 
William Island, he could have saved 
the lives of any of Sir John Franklin’s 
party, for even then they had been out 
eight years, having originally only been 
supplied with three years’ provisions; 
and, as it will be remembered, even of 
this quantity nearly all the preserved 
meats had failed them and had been left 
behind at Beechey Island, their winter 
quarters of 1845-46, having been con- 
demned as unfit for human food. 

From Cambridge Bay Captain Collin- 
son returned by the way he came, being 
unable, however, to get round Point 
Barrow again without spending another 
winter, 1853-54, in the Arctic regions; 
and it was towards the latter end of 1854 
or the beginning of 1855, when the writer 
of these lines was living with his father 
at the Cape of Good Hope, in the Naval 
Dock-yard, that a very ugly-looking, 
bluff-bowed ship made her number, as 
she stood into Simons Bay, which told 
us that the long-lost ‘‘ Enterprise’’ had 
returned to the land of the living at a 
time when many feared she had gone 
down with all hands, for nothing what- 
ever had been heard of her since she had 
left Sydney early in 1851. And then 
within a few hours the writer of these 
words sat at his dear old father’s mahog- 
any table, exactly opposite to Captain 
Collinson, and saw him enjoying the 
first good dinner he had eaten for many 
along year. It was during that dinner, 
or, rather, after it, when the Arctic ex- 
plorer was telling the tale of his hair- 
breadth escapes, that the foundation of 
this narrative was laid. 
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The ‘‘Investigator,’’ meanwhile, had 
fared better in all respects than her con- 
sort, with the senior officer on board, for 
although she left her bones to perish in 
the ice, yet she carried her crew so far 
from the Pacific to the Atlantic Ocean 
that they were able to walk over the ice 
from the ‘‘ Investigator,’ in Mercy Bay, 
to the ‘‘ Resolute,” at Dealy Island, thus 
in their own persons making the North- 
west Passage, a feat which for four hun- 
dred years had often been attempted, but 
never before accomplished. 

Looking at the perfected map of the 
Polar regions which we now have, it 
seems a very easy thing indeed to have 
done, but we must remember that Mc- 
Clure had literally to feel his way along, 
and at the same time to construct his 
chart as he went. His ship passed 
through Behring Strait late in the 
summer of 1850, rounded Point Barrow 
in safety, and, hugging the American 
shore, attempted to pass through Prince 
of Wales Strait, but was stopped by the 
fixed ice of Melville Sound, and, unable 
to retreat, was compelled to winter 
there. In the following summer, Cap- 
tain McClure retraced his steps to the 
entrance of Prince of Wales Strait, and, 
steering due north, skirted round Banks’ 
Land, which thus he had discovered to 
be an island, and eventually he laid up 
his ship in a small bay, called Mercy 
Bay, on the east coast of Banks’ Land, 
where she would now be found, unless, 
indeed, the ice had caused her to die the 


| natural death of an Arctic ship. Two 


more winters were spent in Mercy Bay, 
and much valuable work done by sledge 
parties exploring the adjacent coast- 
lines. But at last the time came when 
provisions began to run short, and it 
was felt that an attempt must be made 
(in their case almost a hopeless one) to 
abandon the ship, and to travel south- 
ward to the mouth of the Mackenzie 
River. Had this attempt been made, 
and had Captain McClure abandoned 
his ship and started on that perilous 
voyage, the probability is that not a 
soul would have lived to tell the story of 
their discovery of a Northwest Passage. 

But just when all was ready to make 
a start, and the word was about to be 
given, ‘‘ All hands abandon ship,’’ Cap- 
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tain McClure, with his first lieutenant, 
thought he would go and have a last 
look round, and bid a long adieu to the 
now familiar Bay of Mercy, when all of 
a sudden they espied a strange-looking 
object approaching them. This was on 
April 6, 1853, when, to use Captain 
McClure’s own words, ‘‘ we perceived a 
figure walking rapidly towards us. From 
his pace and gestures we both naturally 
supposed at first that he was some one 
of our party pursued by a bear, but as 
we approached him doubts arose as to 
who it could be. He was certainly un- 
like any of our men, and yet we felt 
certain that no one else was near. When 
within about two hundred yards of us 
this strange figure threw up his arms 
and made gesticulations resembling those 
used by an Esquimau, besides shouting 
at the top of his voice words which, 
from the wind and the intense excite- 
ment of the moment, sounded like a 
wild screech, and this brought us fairly 
to a stand-still. The stranger came 
quietly on, and we saw that his face was 
as black as ebony, and really at the mo- 
ment we might be pardoned for wonder- 
ing whether he was a denizen of this or 
the other world, and had he but given 
us a glimpse of a tail or a cloven hoof 
we should assuredly have taken to our 
legs. As it was, we gallantly stood our 
ground, and, had the skies fallen upon 
us, we could hardly have been more 
astonished than when the dark-faced 
stranger called out, ‘I am Lieutenant 
Pim, late of the ‘‘ Herald,” and now in 
the ‘‘ Resolute.’’ Captain Kellett is in 
her at Dealy Island.’”’ It can readily 
be imagined what astonishment these 
few words created when it is remem- 
bered that on July 31 or August 1, 1850, 
Captain Kellett, in the ‘‘ Herald,’ had 
parted with the ‘Investigator’ after 
passing through Behring Strait from the 
Pacific; and, strange to say, the very 
‘last officer of the ‘‘ Herald’’ to leave the 
deck of the ‘‘Investigator”’ off Point 
Barrow had been Lieutenant Bedford 
Pim; while on that April 6, 1853, the 
dark-faced stranger who came to the 
rescue of the starving heroes of Arctic 
discovery was the very same officer, 
under the same captain, having in the 
mean time returned round the Horn to 
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England, and gone north again, in an- 
other ship, through the Atlantic by way 
of Baffin’s Bay and Lancaster Sound. 
So that the mysterious stranger who sud- 
denly appeared before the astonished 
McClure well knew the cause for the 
start of incredulity with which his 
speech was received: ‘*I am Lieutenant 
Bedford Pim, late of the ‘ Herald,’ and 
now in the ‘ Resolute.’ Captain Kellett 
is in her at Dealy Island.”’ 

Thus the whole party were rescued, 
walking safely over the ice of Melville 
Sound to the ‘‘ Resolute,’’ and thence in 
detachments were taken back to Eng- 
land; not, indeed, having found Sir 
John Franklin, or any traces of him, 
but having made, in their own persons, 
the long-sought-after Northwest Passage 
from ocean to ocean. It had never been 
done before, and in-all human proba- 
bility it will never be done again. 

It was just after this time, when no 
one expected further tidings of Sir John 
Franklin and his party, that Dr. Rae, 
who had simply gone out on a geograph- 
ical expedition to connect Sir James 
Ross’s Magnetic Pole with his own 
former discoveries to the southward of 
it, sent home the startling intelligence 
that he had met an Esquimau who told 
him that a large party of whité men had 
died of starvation, a long distance to the 
westward, and beyond a large river, and 
this river, he thought, was Back’s Great 
Fish River, an idea which afterwards 
proved to be correct. 

The story told to Dr. Rae by the Es- 
quimau was that, six winters before, 
while some of his countrymen were kill- 
ing seals near the north end of King 
William Island, about forty white men 
were seen dragging a boat and sledges 
over the ice on the west side of the 
island. All the men, he said, hauled 
the drag-ropes except one tall, stout, 
middle-aged officer (doubtless Captain 
Crozier). And further, he said, they 
were evidently in want of provisions, 
and signified by signs that they were 
going ,;where they expected to find deer 
to shoot. Later on in the same season 
the corpses of thirty persons and some 
graves were discovered on the continent 
of America, and five dead bodies on an 
island near it. These, without doubt, 
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were the last survivors of the Franklin 
expedition. Some of the bodies were in 
a tent, others under a boat, which had 
been turned keel up £0 as to form a shel- 
ter, and some were scattered about in 
different directions. Dr. Rae on this 
expedition succeeded in purchasing from 
the Esquimaux various articles, espe- 
cially silver spoons and forks, which 
had belonged to different officers of 
Franklin’s ships, and which had their 
initials or crests engraved upon them. 
Upon his return the sum of ten thousand 
pounds was paid to him and his party as 
the reward offered to any one who would 
obtain authentic information of the fate 
of the Franklin expedition. 

Later on—i.e., in 1855—our govern- 
ment requested the Hudson’s Bay Com- 
pany to send another party down the 
Great Fish River, to explore its estuary 
and search for any further traces of our 
missing countrymen. Accordingly, Mr. 
Anderson, one of their factors, was se- 
lected for this purpose, and he, too, dis- 
covered traces of the Franklin party at 
the rapids, just below Franklin Lake. 
He also discovered the spot on Montreal 
Island where the Esquimaux had broken 


up the boat; but he could not find a 
scrap of paper, or a record, or a single 


human bone, or even a grave. The 
relics of the Franklin expedition before 
mentioned were exhibited in the Naval 
Exhibition at Chelsea in 1891, and they 
are now to be seen in the Museum at 
Greenwich Hospital. 

Very naturally, Lady Franklin was 
not satisfied with this negative result; 
and she urged the government of that 
day to send yet another searching expe- 
dition by sea to King William Island, 
or its vicinity, for the purpose of clear- 
ing up the mystery and uncertainty 
which surrounded the fate of her be- 
loved husband and his gallant compan- 
ions. But in this she failed. Yet, 
nothing daunted, she herself, almost at 
her own cost, fitted out the yacht “ Fox,” 
and, placing her under the command of 
Captain Leopold McClintock, sent her 
out in 1857 to go and bring her back 
tidings of her lost husband. 

At first the ‘‘ Fox” was most unfortu- 
nate, for, in trying to make the North 
Water at the head of Baffin’s Bay, she 
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| was beset in the pack, and drifted help- 
lessly with it for two hundred and forty- 
two days, for thirteen hundred and 
eighty-five statute miles, thus losing a 
whole season. 

The next year she returned to the 
charge, passed safely up Baffin’s Bay 
into the North Water, across through 
Lancaster Sound and Barrow Strait, 
down Prince Regent Inlet, almost 
through Bellot Strait, near the western 
entrance of which, in a small bay called 
Kennedy Harbor, the gallant little 
‘Fox’? was frozen in for her second 
winter. And from thence McClintock 
equipped those three sledging parties, 
two of which were destined to solve the 
question of the fate of the Franklin ex- 
pedition and the early death of Sir John 
himself, and the other to add many hun- 
dreds of miles of undiscovered land to 
the Arctic chart. 

The first party, under the charge of 
Captain Allen Young, was to examine 
the land to the westward of Cape Bird, 
off the western entrance to Bellot Strait ; 
the second, under the command of Lieu- 
tenant Hobson, to go down the west 
coast of Boothia Felix, and, crossing 
over to the north end of King William 
Island, to explore a portion of its west- 
ern shores in search of traces of the 
‘*Erebus” and ‘Terror,’’ and thence 
over to Gateshead Island, so as to con- 
nect, if possible, that point with Mr. 
Wynniatt’s farthest; the third, under 
the command of McClintock himself, 
was to accompany Lieutenant Hobson 
as far as King William Island, and from 
thence to pass by the eastern coast of 
that island to the mouth of the Great 
Fish River, returning to the “ Fox” 
by the western side of King William 
Island. 

On the way down McClintock and 
Hobson met some Esquimaux, who told 
them that a long time ago two ships had 
been wrecked off their coast; that one 
ship went down as she was, while the 
other was driven on shore, but the exact 
spot mentioned could never be found. 
One of the natives said that when they 
boarded the stranded ship they found 
| the body of one man, but that the rest 
| of the crew went away to the large river. 

Lower down some more Esquimaux were 
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met with, and these were found to be in 
possession of silver spoons and forks 
bearing the crests and initials of Sir 
John Franklin, Captain Crozier, Captain 
Fitzjames, and others. These articles 
McClintock obtained from them at the 
price of four needles each. Going on 
farther south, Montreal Island and 
Point Ogle were each visited, but with- 
out result of any kind. Returning up 
the western shore of King William 
Island, the first trace which McClin- 
tock met with of the missing crews of 
the ‘‘Erebus” and ‘Terror’? was the 
skeleton of a single man, apparently an 
officer’s servant or a ship’s steward. 
Off Cape Herschel, McClintock found 
a small cairn erected by Lieutenant 
Hobson, who had been there but six 
days previously, and who had left a 
letter for his commanding officer saying 
that, although he had failed to find any 
traces of the wrecked ships in the posi- 
tion described by the Esquimaux, yet he 
had succeeded in discovering the only 
written record of the doings of Sir John 
Franklin and his companions since part- 
ing with the whalers at the head of 
Baffin’s Bay; the only record, indeed, 
of any kind which has ever been dis- 
covered from that time to this. 

That record was found in a cairn 
which had been erected by the retreat- 
ing Franklin party at Point Victory, 
the nearest point of land to the place 
in which the ‘“ Erebus” and ‘ Terror” 
had been abandoned. It was simply a 
printed paper supplied to all discovery 
ships, and upon it was written, appar- 
ently by Lieutenant Graham Gore, the 
following account, and although Arctic 
travelers and those who have taken an 
interest in Arctic researches are quite 
familiar with it from reading McClin- 
tock’s charming book on ‘the fate of 
Franklin and his discoveries,’? com- 
monly known as ‘‘The Voyage of the 
Fox,” yet for the benefit of others who 
have never seen it the record is here re- 
peated. It runs thus: ‘28th of May, 
1847, H.M. ships ‘ Erebus’ and ‘ Terror’ 
wintered in the ice in latitude 70° 5’ N.— 
longitude 98° 23’ W., having wintered 
in 1846-47 at Beechey Island in latitude 
74° 43’ 28/7 N.—longitude 91° 39’ 15” 
W., after having ascended Wellington 
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Channel to latitude 77° and returned by 
the west side of Cornwallis Island. Sir 
John Franklin commanding the expe- 
dition. All well. A party consisting of 
two officers and six men left the ships on 
Monday, 24th May, 1847.’’ 

There is a slight inaccuracy in this 
record, as the date of the two ships win- 
tering at Beechey Island was 1845-46, 
and not 1846-47. The winter of 1846-47 
was clearly spent in the ice in the posi- 
tion described in the document. We 
know, therefore, that on May 28, 1847, 
all was well with the expedition, and 
doubtless all were yet full of hope that 
they would accomplish the desire of 
their hearts and make the Northwest 
Passage. 

But upon the same paper a later date 
and further record was added, and the 
writing was in another hand, as follows: 
“April 25, 1848.—H.M. ships ‘ Erebus’ 
and ‘Terror’ were deserted on 22nd 
April, five leagues N.N.W. of this, 
having been beset since 12th Septem- 
ber, 1846. The officers and crews, con- 
sisting of one hundred and five souls, 
under the command of Captain F. R. M. 
Crozier, landed here in latitude 96° 37” 
42// N.—longitude 98° 41” W. SirJohn 
Franklin died on the 11th June, 1847; 
and the total loss by deaths in the expe- 
dition has been to this date nine officers 
and fifteen men.’? This was signed by 
both Captain Crozier and Captain Fitz- 
james, and a foot-note added, ‘‘ and start 
on to-morrow, 26th, for Back’s Fish 
River.”’ 

And then commenced that fatal march 
when no less than one hundred and five 
brave English sailors started to walk and 
to drag heavy boats along the shores of 
King William Island, hoping to reach 
the mouth of the Great Fish River and 
to ascend it to one of the Hudson’s Bay 
Company’s stations, from whence succor 
could be had. And it is lamentable to 
think that at the very moment when 
Captain Crozier penned those last few 
words which ever in this world he was 
to write,—‘‘and start on to-morrow, 
26th, for Back’s Fish River,’’—there 
was a noted Arctic traveler, a former 
companion of Back’s, begging and en- 
treating of the English Admiralty Board 


of that day to let him go to the help of 
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Franklin’s party by way of that very 
Great Fish River, with every inch of 
which he was acquainted, and at the 
entrance to which he would have come 
upon the famishing party just in time to 
save their lives. 

Captain Crozier and his party of one 
hundred and five English sailors left 
their ships on April 22, 1848, but on 
June 10, 1847, Dr. King wrote a letter 
to Earl Grey, the then Colonial Secre- 
tary, pointing out that the missing expe- 
dition was in all human probability on 
the western coast of North Somerset, 
which then was thought to be only a 
continuation of King William Island; 
and that, therefore, its members would 
be found by a journey down the Great 
Fish River. Will it be believed? His 
letter was certainly officially acknowl- 
edged, but it never received any answer 
at all. Among all the many and costly 
expeditions which had been sent out 
by a grateful country, surely one more 
might have been encouraged, and that a 
most inexpensive and simple one, the 
raison d’étre of which was the almost 
absolute certainty that an English naval 
captain had gone whither his instructions 
directed him to go. 

And meantime those poor souls starved 
and hoped, and dropped down dead as 
they walked; and of all their number, 
only the corpses of thirty men and a few 
graves were found at the mouth of the 
Great Fish River, five dead bodies on 


Montreal Island, the skeleton of the | 
steward, and two skeletons in a boat | 


about fifty miles from Point Victory. 
The supposition is that the fatal retreat 


was made some time during the short | 
summer of 1848, and that, with the ex- | 


ception of those few whose bodies were 
discovered, all the rest had found a grave 
at nature’s hands in the shape of the 
winter snow, beneath which all traces 
of them were hidden from the view of 
both Hobson and McClintock, who trav- 
eled over the very same ground as that 
by which the retreating Franklin party 
had endeavored to reach the Great Fish 
River, but which, when those two officers 
passed over it, was covered with thick 
snow, beneath which all the rest were 
lying buried, as it was in the case of the 
one solitary skeleton found by McClin- 
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tock, and of which he writes: ‘‘ Shortly 
after midnight of the 25th May, when 
slowly walking along a gravel ridge near 
the beach, which the winds kept par- 
tially bare of snow, I came upon a human 
skeleton, partly exposed, with here and 
there a few fragments of clothing appear- 
ing through the snow. The skeleton, 
now perfectly bleached, was lying upon 
its face; and it was a melancholy truth 
that the old Esquimau woman spoke 
when she said that they fell down and 
died as they walked along.’ 

It was then eleven years since all this 
had happened ; it is now just four times 
eleven years ; and while men and women 
not then born are now reading this nar- 
rative of facts, comfortably seated by 
their firesides, those whitened bones of 
Arctic heroes long gone to rest still lie 
bleaching beneath the northern snow, 
their faces turned towards that far-off 
home they never more could reach, and 
looking to the very last for help that 
never came. 


Cavalry Song. 


THE squadron is forming, the war-bugles 
play ; 

To saddle, brave comrades, stout hearts 
for a fray ! 


| Our captain is mounted,—strike spurs 


and away ! 


No breeze shakes the blossoms or tosses 
the grain ; 

But the wind of our speed floats the 
galloper’s mane, 

As he feels the bold rider’s firm hand on 
the rein. 


Lo! dim in the starlight their white 
tents appear ! 

Ride softly! ride slowly! the onset is 
near ! 

More slowly! more softly! the sentry 
may hear! 


Now fall on the rebel,—a tempest of 
flame ! 

Strike down the false banner whose 
triumph were shame! 

Strike, strike for the true flag, for free- 
dom and fame! 
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Hurrah! sheathe your swords! the car- 
nage is done. 
All red with our valor, we welcome the 
sun. 
Up, up with the stars! we have won! 
we have won! 
ELBRIDGE JEFFERSON CUTLER. 


The Two Most Singular Burials. 


AFTER the death of Alaric, the con- 
queror of Rome, history says, a river 
was turned aside to make a place in its 
bed for his grave. When he was buried 
the water was again turned into its old 
channel, and even the men who buried 
him were slain ‘‘ that no one might find 
out where the conqueror of Rome was 
buried.’’ The river mentioned in this 
curious passage of history was the Bu- 
sento, and the place near Cosenza, 
Calabria Citra, Italy. The persons who 
buried the conquefor and were afterwards 
slain by Alaric’s ferocious followers were 
native prisoners. Of Attila, King of the 
Huns, it is said: His body was placed in 
three coffins,—the first of gold, the sec- 
ond of silver, and the third of iron. The 
trappings of his horse, consisting of 
bridles, with gold bits and silver buckles, 
and saddles with buckles and rivets of 
the same precious metals, were buried 
with him, as were also his arms and 
ornaments. All of the captains and 
troopers who were either employed in 
making his grave, or in burying the 
monarch, were, as in the instance re- 
corded above, put to death so that none 
might betray the last resting-place of 
Attila, King of the Huns. 


Armies and Education. 


ITraty expends every year $96,000,000 
for her soldiers, and less than $4,000,000 


for schools. In Spain it costs $100,000,- 
000 to maintain the army, and only 
$1,500,000 to educate the children; but 
then, it is the exception to find a Spanish 
farmer who is able to read or write. 
Germany boasts of being in the foremost 
rank among the nations in the Kultur- 
kampf of the world, yet she expends 
$185,000,000 on her army, while $10,- 


000,000 is deemed sufficient for the edu- | 
France main- | many post-offices as now, and the revenue 


cation of her children, 
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tains an army at an expense of $151,- 
000,000 and supports her schools with 
$21,000,000. The United States expend 
$115,000,000 for public schools, while 
the army and navy cost only $54,000,- 
000. 


New York City, May 15, 1893. 
To THE PUBLISHERS OF UNITED SER- 
VICE MAGAZINE. 

Dear Sirs,—It is our pleasure to in- 
form you of a change in our address, 
owing to removal from No. 182 South 
Fifth Avenue to the new Scott & Bowne 
Building. Hereafter will you kindly 
send papers and address all communica- 
tions to us to the Scott & Bowne Build- 
ing, New York City. Our new building 
is located on New Chambers, Pearl, and 
Rose Streets. It is twelve stories high, 
and is considered the best building of its 
kind in this city. 

It may interest you to know that this 
new and splendidly equipped building is 
the direct result of the public apprecia- 
tion of Scott’s Emulsion. You are no 
doubt well aware that we believe in ad- 
vertising, and we are pleased to take this 
occasion of expressing our thanks to the 
newspapers and other periodicals of the 
country for their many courtesies, as 
well as to say a word about the impor- 
tance of advertising any article of merit. 
While we naturally think that our great 
success would not have been possible 
unless Scott’s Emulsion possessed supe- 
rior merit, we do not under-estimate the 
value of advertising, and we would sug- 
gest to every business man that in ad- 
vertising he finds the best and quickest 
way to public favor. 

You are at liberty to quote this ex- 
pression of our faith in advertising, if 
you like, provided, of course, you also 
set forth the fact that the merit of an 
advertised article must in the end deter- 
mine its success. The new home of 
Scott’s Emulsion surely testifies to the 
value of advertising a praiseworthy 
preparation. 

Yours very truly, 
Scott & Bowne. 


This Postal Service is Immense. 
In the war-time there were a third as 
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of the Department was but little more 
than a sixth of what it is to-day. Then 
the total numberof registered letters was 
insignificant. In 1866 there were 275,103 
pieces of mail-matter registered. Last 
year the government had increased the 
security of the mails by registering over 
15,000,000 pieces. The money-order 
system had just been inaugurated, and 
its benefits had only been extended to 
766 post-offices, which handled about 
$4,000,000 per annum. To-day there 
are 30,000 money-order offices, whose 
combined monetary transactions aggre- 
gate nearly $140,000,000 per annum. 
The registry system was a farce, and ac- 
complished anything but the object in 
view. To-day the registered mail is so 
secure that only one in every 12,227 
pieces of matter is lost. Probably there 
will be one hundred thousand post-offices 
in the year 1900 that will earn. perhaps, 
$100,000,000 annually. A hundred years 
ago the post-office carried but 2000 
pieces of mail per day. Now more than 
8000 letters and packages are dropped 
into the mails every minute of the year. 
Then not a daily mail existed anywhere, 
There were only 100 post-offices in the 
entire country. The length of all mail- 
routes did not exceed 2000 miles. The 
entire annual revenue of the service fell 
far short of $50,000. Every working- 
day now the mails travel a distance 
equal to forty-one times the circumfer- 
ence of the globe, and more than one- 
half of all the post-offices in the country 
are supplied with daily mails. In 1860, 
27,000 miles of railroad were used for 
carrying mails, at an annual expense of 
little more than $3,000,000, with only 
600 employés. Now the railway mail- 
service traverses 160,000 miles of road, 
spends $21,000,000 a year, and employs, 
in 2800 cars, over 6000 men; and in a 
year they travel 113,000,000 miles in 
crews.’ They distribute in transit the in- 
conceivable volume of 
pieces of mail-matter, besides receipting 
for, recording, protecting, and distrib- 
uting nearly 16,000,000 registered pack- 
ages and more than 1,000,000 through 
registered pouches. This task is per- 


formed with such care that less than two 
letters in 10,000 are sent wrong. This 
does not mean that two letters in 10,000 
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are lost, but that in distributing 10,000 
an average of less than two is made by 
which the transmission and delivery of 
these two missives may be delayed; and 
every railway postal clerk must carry in 
his mind the most direct route to hun- 
dreds, perhaps thousands, of post-offices ; 
and these conditions are constantly 
changing with the changes of railway 
schedules and the times of day at which 
distributions are made.—From Marshall 
Cushing’s book, “‘ The Story of our Post- 
Office.” A. M. Thayer § Co., Publishers, 
Boston. 


Selecting Sea Post-Office Clerks. 


In the new book, ‘ The Story of our 
Post-Office’’ (it has one thousand pages 
and five hundred beautiful engravings), 


| which A. M. Thayer & Co., of Boston, 


have just issued, Marshall Cushing, the 
author, says,— ‘ 

‘‘The American clerks in the ocean 
post-offices have invariably been ap- 
pointed from the Railway Mail Service 
or from the body of clerks in post-offices 
who have been accustomed to handle 
foreign mails. A smaller number of 
applicants than might have been ex- 
pected came forward; but it was hard, 
nevertheless, for many to understand 
that familiarity with the particular class 
of work required, as well as a certain 
seaworthiness, were assumed to be indis- 
pensable qualifications. It has been rea- 
sonably suspected that some clerks have 
been fortunate enough to be appointed 
and have made a trip.or two merely for 
the sea-voyages. They have fallen by 
the wayside. The men who have not 
been accustomed to the sea have grown 
salty and now behave like teal deep- 
water fellows. There have been several 
changes in the force of ocean post-office 
clerks, however, and the not infrequent 
changes due to sea-sickness, or to some 
general inability of the clerk to endure 
ocean travel, necessitates the employ- 
ment of a substitute. Young unmarried 
men of good habits are preferred for this 
service. Some of the German clerks 
have left the sea post-offices to enter the 
military service of the kaiser. The new 
German appointees are invariably postal 
experts.’’ 








Send, with your name and address, one wrapper from a bottle of 


MELLIN’S FOOD, 


and we will mail you a copy of this picture, size 10 x 14, suitable 
for framing, printed in colors on heavy, white paper, with 
wide margin, and with no advertising upon it. 


DOLIBER-GOODALE CO., Boston, Mass., U.S. 
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'S FOOD Exhibit, 


in the Department of Liberal Arts. 











to the grand par- 
ents, the whole fam- 
ily can derive com- 
fort, health, and 
happiness from the 
great temperance beverage, = 
fires’ Rootbeer. It is pre-emi- 
nently a home comfort, a home 
requisite—made at home and 
drank at home: Its delicious 
flavor; its sparkling effervescence and its re- 
markable health-giving qualities make it in- 
valuable as a refreshment for the children and 
the grown up folks. It is not only a strictly 
temperance beverage, but a drink that satisfies every thirst ; 
toning the stomach, building up the system and creating an 
appetite for good and healthful food. There is only one genuine 


HIRES’ — 
Rootbeer | 


and everybody is warned against accepting any of the mix- 

tures of essential oils, coloring matter, and flavoring extracts =3 

instead of the honest, pure and health-giving extract of na- =3 
= ture’s best Roots, Barks and Herbs—WHires’ Rooticer. —- 

































=A 25 cent package of extract makes Five Gallons : 
of this delicious drink. 


Made only by the CHARLES E. HIRES CO., Philadelphia. 
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MILITARY ORDER OF THE LOYAL LEGION 
OF THE UNITED STATES. 


Companions of the Loyal Legion are 
invited to contribute to this department. 
News of the Commanderies is always 
welcome, but suggestions likely to inure to 
the benefit of the whole organization are of 
higher value, and therefore particularly 
desired. The pages of the Loyal Legion 
Department of the ‘* United Service” are 
always at the service of members of the 
Order desiring to discuss matters of general 
interest to their comrades of the Military 
Order of the Loyal Legion. 


Massachusetts Commandery. 
Stated meeting held May 6, 1898. 


To THE First CLass.—Chas. 8S, Em- 
merton, Lt.; Dr. Albert R. Rice. 


To THE First Cass (by inheritance). 
—Rockwood Hoar. 


California Commandery. 
Stated meeting held May 10, 1893. 
To tHE Frrst Crass.—A. F. Dill, 
Acting Ensign U.S.N. 
To THE First Ciass (by inheritance), 
—Munn Davis. 


To THE SEconD CLass.—D. Skerrett, 
Lt. U.S.A. 


Illinois Commandery. 
Stated meeting held April 13, 1893. 
To THE First Crass.—A. J. Bur- 

bank, Capt.; John H. Carpenter, Capt. 
To THE First Ciass (by inheritance). 
—Chas. W. Raymond. 
To THE SEconD CLass.—Charles B. 
Fuller, George B. Shattuck. 





Indiana Commandery, 
Stated meeting held May 17, 1893. 
To THE First Ciass.—George W. 
Sloan, Lt.; A. M. Willoughby, Lt. 
Minnesota Commandery. 
Stated meeting held June 5, 1893. 
To THE First C.Lass.— Samuel 


‘ Bloomer, Lt. 


To THE SEconD CLass.—Wm. Ed- 
win Leonard. 


Missouri Commandery. 
Stated meeting held May 6, 1893. 
To THE First Ciass.—Philip Me- 
dart, Capt. 
To THE First Cass (by inheritance). 
Lewis A. McCoy. 


District of Columbia Commandery. 
Stated meeting held May 3, 1893. 


To THE First Ciass.—John Swayze 
McCalmont, Col. U.S.V. 

To THE SECOND CLass.—John Miller 
Carson, Jr., Lt. U.S.A. 

Companions Lorenzo D. Bumpus, 
Lt.-Col. U.S.V.; John R. Thomas, 
Capt. U.S.V., were—by unanimous vote 
—dropped from the roll because of non- 
payment of dues. James O. P. Burn- 
side, Lieut.-Col. U.8S.V., was—by unani- 
mous vote—suspended because of non- 
payment of dues. 


TRANSFERS. 
New York Commandery. 

W. W. Carruth, Capt., to Massachu- 
setts Commandery; J. M. Wilson, Col. 
U.S.A., to District of Columbia Com- 
mandery. 
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W. W. Carruth, Capt., to Massa- 
chusetts Commandery; Guy Howard 
Capt., to Nebraska Commandery ; John- 
son Van D. Middleton, Maj., to Cali- 
fornia Commandery; J. M. Wilson, 
Col., to District of Columbia Com- 
mandery. 


Massachusetis Commandery 


George F. Winslow, Surgeon U.S.N., 
to California Commandery. 


Pennsylvania Commandery. 
James Forney, Col. U.S.M.C., and H. 
H. Ketchum, Capt. U.S.A.,to New York 
Commandery. 
John A. Grier, Chief Engineer, to Illi- 
nois Commandery. 


California Commandery. 


George Brown, Commodore U.S.N., 


to Indiana Commandery; W. Golds- | 


borough, Pay Insp. U.S.N., to Penn- 
sylvania Commandery. 

George Brown, Commodore U.S.N., 
to Indiana Commandery. 


Ohio Commandery. 


Samuel W. Fountain, Capt. U.S.A., 
to District of Columbia Commandery. 


District of Columbia Commandery. 


F. J. Higginson, Capt., to New York 
Commandery ; Howard K. Gilman, Lt. 
U.S.M.C., to Illinois Commandery. 

E. C. Gilbreath, Capt. U.S.A., to 
Pennsylvania Commandery. 


Nebraska Commandery. 


W. P. Carlin, Gen. U.S.A., to District 
of Columbia Commandery. 


THE UNITED SERVICE. 
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NECROLOGY. 
Massachusetts Commandery. 
Wm. Pratt, Capt., March 26, 1893. 


District of Columbia Commandery. 
Jas. E. Smith, Capt., April 18, 1893. 


THE Commandery of the State of Illi- 
nois desires to render such service as it 
can to Companions of the Order who may 
visit Chicago during the World’s Co- 
lumbian Exposition. 

The Commandery will therefore keep 
its library and record room, at No. 20 
Tribune Building, corner of Dearborn 
and Madison Streets, open every day 
except Sunday from 8 a.M. to 6 P.M., 
with a competent person in charge, and 
to this room Companions are invited 
to come as often as they may feel in- 
clined. 

It is the wish of the Commandery that 
these head-quarters may, as far as possi- 
ble, be to Companions a “ Bureau of In- 
| formation.”’ To this end a register of 
visiting Companions, with their lodgings, 
will be kept. Companions can, if they 
wish, have their mail directed to this 
room, where they are earnestly invited to 
feel quite as much “at home”’ as though 
it were their own. 

The Commandery will hold extra stated 
meetings, to which Companions are 
specially invited. The meetings during 
the season will be held on Thursday even- 
ing, July 13; Thursday evening, August 
10; Thursday evening, September 14; 
| Thursday evening, October 12. 








